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PREFACE 

It is believed that the Graded Literature Readers will commend 
themselves to thoughtful teachers by their careful grading, their sound 
methods, and the variety and literary character of their subject-matter. 

They have been made not only in recognition of the growing discon- 
tent with the selections in the olider readers, but also with an appreciation 
of the value of the educational features which many of those readers con- 
tained. Their chief points of divergence from other new books, there- 
fore, are their choice of subject-matter and their conservatism in method. 

A great consideration governing the choice of all the selections has 
been that they shall interest children. The difficulty of learning to read 
is minimized when the interest is aroused. 

School readers, which supply almost the only reading of many chil- 
dren, should stimulate a t^ste for good literature and awaken interest in 
a wide range of subjects. 

In the Graded Literature Readers good literature has been presented 
as early as possible, and the classic tales and fables, to which constant 
allusion is made in literature and daily life, are largely used. 

Nature study has received due attention. The lessons on scientific sub- 
jects, though necessarily simple at first, preserve always a strict accuracy. 

The careful drawings of plants and animals, and the illustrations in 
color — many of them photographs from nature — will be attractive to 
the pupil and helpful in connection with nature study. 

No expense has been spared to maintain a high standard in the illus- 
trations, and excellent engravings of masterpieces are given throughout 
the series with a view to quickening appreciation of the best in art. 

These books have been prepared with the hearty sympathy and very 
practical assistance of many distinguished educators in different parts of 
the country, including some of the most successful teachers of reading in 
primary, intermediate, and advanced grades. 

Thanks are due to the following for their courteous permission to use 
copyrighted material in this book: to Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, for the story, 
" How Lulu Got Lost " ; to The Educational Publishing Co., for Miss Beck- 
with's story, "The Boy who Hated Trees "; and to Messrs. E. Plon, Nour- 
rit et Cie., for permission to reproduce M. Boutetde Monvel's illustrations 
for La Fontaine's fables. 



« INTRODUCTION 

The Third fieader marks a further development of the 
plan on which the first two books of the Series are based. 
The general character of its subject-matter is the same as 
that of the Second Reader, but the pupiPs increased vocabu- 
lary and greater facility in reading make possible a wider 
choice of literature. 

The stories of child life are of a pure and wholesome 
influence^ but in none of them has the pupil's interest in the 
story been sacrificed by the insertion of an obtrusive moral. 
The fairy stories will be found stimulating to the imagination^ 
and it is believed that they will lead to an appreciation of 
what is permanently good in literature. A few of the Greek 
classic stories are also given. These are well adapted to a 
child's comprehension and give an early familiarity with 
themes constantly recurring in literature and art. 

In this book, as in the Second Reader, word lists and 
language and phonetic exercises are provided in abundance. 
It will be noticed, however, that in the lists of new words at 
the head of the lessons those of the simplest phonic construc- 
tion are omitted. 

The primary purpose of a reading book is to give pupils 
the mastery of the printed page, but through oral reading it 
also becomes a source of valuable training of the vocal organs. 
Almost every one finds pleasure in listening to good reading. 
Many feel that the power to give this pleasure comes only as 
a natural gift, but an analysis of the art shows that with 
practice any normal child may acquire it. The qualities 
which are essential to good oral reading may be considered in 
three groups : 

First — An agreeable voice and clear articulation, which, 
although po$9^@sed by many children naturally, may also be 
cultivated. 



Second — Correct inflection and emphasis, vrith that due 
regard for rhetorical pauses which will appear whenever a 
child fully understands what he is reading and is sufficiently 
interested in it to lose his self-consciousness. 

Third — Proper pronunciation, which can be acquired only 
by association or by direct teaching. 

Clear articulation implies accurate utterance of each syl- 
lable and a distinct termination of one syllable before another 
is begun. 

Frequent drill on'pronunciation and articulation before or 
after the reading lesson will be found profitable in teaching 
the proper pronunciation of new words and in overcoming 
faulty habits of speech. 

Attention should be called to the omission of unaccented 
syllables in such words as history (not histri/), valuable (not 
valuble), and to the substitution of unt for ent, id for ed, iss 
for ess, unce for ence, in for ing, in such words as moment, 
delighted^ goodness, sentence, walking. Pupils should also 
learn to make such distinctions ^s appear between u long, as 
in duty, and u after r, as in rude ; between a as in Jiat, a as in 
far, and a as in asTc, 

The above hints are suggestive only. The experienced 
teacher will devise for herself exercises fitting special cases 
which arise in her own work. It will be found that the best 
results arc secured when the interest of the class is sustained 
and when the pupil who is reading aloud is made to feel that 
it is his personal duty and privilege to arouse and hold this 
interest by conveying to his fellow pupils, in an acceptable 
manner, the thought presented on the printed page. 
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The Dove and the Ant 

1. One day an ant fell into a river. As 
she could not swim, she was in danger of 
being drowned. 

2. But a dove took pity on her, 
and dropped a leaf into the water 
near her. 

She climbed upon it, and was 
soon carried safe to shore. 

3. The ant did not forget this 
act of kindness. You shall hear 
how she in her turn saved the 
dove's life. 

4. A hunter passed the tree where the dove 
and his mate were building their nest. They 
were so busy with their Avork that they did 
not see him aim at them. 
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The dove dropped a leaf. 
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5. But the little ant saw the danger, and, as 
tljo hunter was about to shoot, 
she bit him on the heel. 
6. He started aside, and 




his arrow 
the mark. 



flew wide of 



He was aboat to shoot. 



A hunter is one who 
A worker is one who 
One who reads is 



a 




One who writes is a 



He started aside. 



rook cuVi ous bleat neiff/ied 

ox'en curt'si^d Lu'9y sewing 

Good-Night' and Good-Morning 
1. A fair little girl sat under a tree. 
Sewing as long as her eyes could see ; 
Then smoothed her work and folded it right, 
And said, ^^Dear work, good-night, good- 
night!^^ 
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A fiiir Utile girl sat under a tree. 

2. Such a number of rooks came over her head^ 
Crying^ ^^ Caw ! Caw ! ^' on their way to bed ; 
She said, as she watched their curious flight, 
^'Little black things, good-night, good- 
night!^^ 

3. The horses neighed, and the oxen lowed. 
The sheep's ^^ Bleat ! Bleat ! '^ came over the 

road; 
All seeming to say, with a quiet delight, 
" Good little girl, good-night, good-night ! '' 
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4. She did not say to the sun, " Good-night ! " 
Though she saw him there Hke a ball of 

light; 
For she knew lie had God's time to keep 
All over the world, and never could sleep. 

5. The tall pink foxglove bowed his head ; 
The violets curtsied, and went to bed ; 
And good little Lucy tied up her hair, 
And said, on her knees, her favorite prayer. 

6. And, while on her pillow she softly lay, 
She knew nothing more till again it was 

day, 
And all things said to the beautiful sun, 
" Good-morning, good-morning ! our work 

is begun." 

MONCKTON MILNSS, LORD HOUGHTON 



Find words in the poem to teU what each 
animal does : 

The horse . The ox . The sheep 

. The rook . 
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I Odj^s'seus Cast tbught n whiz 
JE'd lus reach fc'land a greed' 

The Bag of Winds 
I 

1. Tears ago, in a far-off country, there 
lived a great man named Odysseus. He did 
so many wonderful deeds that this 
book might be filled with stories 
about him. I will tell you one of 
them now. Some day you will reaxl 
others. 

2. Odysseus fought bravely in a 
long war. When the war was 
over, he took his men in his ship 
and started home. o^j^^^iz 

3. But one thing after another kept him 
back, and he was ten years on the way. In 
this time he went to many strange lands and 
saw many queer things and people. 

4. At one time he came to the island where 
^olus, the king of the winds, lived, j^olus 
kept all the winds shut up, and only let them 
out, one at a time, when he wished a wind to 
blow. 
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5. He ruled the north wind with its snow 
and ice, and the south wind with its flowers ; 
the east wind, which brings rain for the plants, 
and the west wind, which blows the leaves 
from the trees. 

6. King ^olus was glad to see Odysseus and 
to hear about his great deeds. 

7. When Odysseus sailed away in his ship, 
the king gave him a queer present. It was a 
great bag tied with, a silver string. 

8. You could never guess what was in it, so 
I shall have to tell you. All the winds but one 
were shut up in this bag. That one was the 
east wind, which would take the ship home. 

9. " Do not open the bag while you are on 
the ship,^' said the king. "If you do, the 
winds will rush out and drive you far away 
over the seas. It will be a long time before 
you reach' your home." 

n 

10. You may be sure that Odysseus took 
great care of the bag. He told his men not 
to touch it. 
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u. The men would look at it and wonder 
what was in it. They thought it must hold a 
great treasure. 

12. The east wind blew for nine days and 
nights. The ship dashed through the waves 
on its way horiie. 

13. All this time Odysseus did not dare 
sleep, for fear something might happen to the 
ship. At last he grew so tired that he fell 
asleep. 

14. Then one of the men said: "Let us 
peep into the bag and se6 w^hat it holds. 
Odysseus will never know that we have 
looked.'' 

The other men agreed, so they untied the 
silver string. 

15. Whiz! Out ruslied the winds with a 
roar. They dashed great waves over the 
ship, and swept some of the bad sailors into 
the. sea. 

16. You know that one wind can do much 
harm. Think what a storm there was when 
all the winds at once blew as hard as they 
couldl 
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Out roBhed the winds with a 
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17. Odysseus started to his feet. He saw at 
once what the men had done. He could not 
put the winds back into the bag. It was all 
he could do to keep the ship from being 
dashed to pieces. 

18. The storm lasted many days. The 
winds blew the ship far away over the seas, 
and many years passed before Odysseus 
reached his home. 



danger 


fair 


fare 


ant 


manger 


hair 


hare 


past 


stranger 


pair 


pare 


passed 



The Wind 

Who has seen the wind? 

Neither I nor you; 
But when the leaves hang trembling, 

The wind is passing through. 

Who has seen the wind? 

Neither you nor I; 
But when the trees bow down their heads, 

The wind is passing by. 

CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 

8 
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I for'tu nate 


salt 11 crea'tAve 


cor'al 


cot'ton ^ 


ca/m fierce 
The Sea 


poFyp 



1. Have you ever seen the sea on a calm 
summer day ? How beautiful it is ! The blue 
water dances in the sunshine. 
It is pleasant to watch the boats 
with their white sails, and to see 
the great ships going to and fro. 
2. Some of these ships sail over 
the sea to far-off lands. They 
take wheat, cotton, and other 
things to the people there. They 
Lading a diip bring back tea, cloth, and many 

other things for us. The sea is like a great 
road from one land to another. 

3 But the great sea road is not always a 
pleasant one for sailors. There are days when 
the wind blows and the waves are high. Some- 
times strong ships are dashed to pieces in a 
storm. 
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4. Theu some of the poor sailors may be 
drowned. But some, more fortu- 
nate than these, get into little 
boats, and float about until they 
are picked up by passing ships. 
Sometimes they float about many 
days without food or water. 

5. You may think it queer for 
them to want water when the 
great sea is all around them. a shipwreck 
But the sea water is salt, and men cannot 
live if they have only sea water to drink. 
When you are at the seaside, taste the water 
and see how salt it is. 

II 

6. We cannot drink the salt water, but 
many animals and plants live in the sea. Some 
of these are so beautiful that men go down 
under the water to get them. 

7. In some parts of the world the sea water 
is warm all the year round. Here, in the 
deep, calm water, wonderful little animals 
called coral polyps have their home. 



^ 



8. Many of these little creatures are very 
beautiful. They make the pretty red coral 
which you have seen. They also make coral 
islands on which many people live. Is it not 
wonderful that these small creatures can build 
great islands ? It takes many, many polyps 
long years to form an island. 

9. But of all sea creatures fish are the ones 
you know best. The fish of the sea are larger 

than those of the streams. Some of 
these sea fish are very fierce, but 
most of them do no harm and are 
of use to us. They are good for food. 
10. Many birds have their homes 
on the seashore. They live on the 
fish which they catch. One of these 
birds will float in the air over the 
All at once it will drop into the water, 
and come up with a fish. 

11. Many of these fishing birds have strong 
wings, and fly far out over the water. They 
may he seen sailing through the air hundreds 
of miles from the land. 




Sea birds 



waves. 
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Write separately the two words which form 
the word seaside. 

Copy this sentence and supply the missing 
word : 

Coral animals are called . 

Copy the following sentence, changing the 
word small to another word having the same 
meaning : 

Small animals form coral islands. 



calm small 


dashed 


drowned 


palm salt 


rushed 


crowned 


pluck 




fe^bk 


O Sailor, 


Come Ashore 




1. sailor, come ashore, 




AVhat have 


you brought 


for me ? 


Red^ coral, white coral. 




Coral from the sea. 





2. I did not dig it from the ground. 
Nor pluck it from a tree ; 
Feeble insects made it 
In the stormy sea. 



CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 



1 wool' comb'er ii fowr'te^n voy'ag<? 

ma (;hm^ pfrate darken es5 

-Ghris'to pher fa'mous dis cov'er 

Co luml)us thieveg v In'di an 

It'a \y III ^u'rope A mer'i ca 

monaster 

The Story of Columbus 
I 

1. Long ago, in a city of sunny Italy, there 
lived a wool comber. Do you know what a 
wool comber does ? 

2. When the wool is cut from the sheep's 
back, it is not fit to be woven into cloth at 
once. It must first be cleaned and combed 
out straight. . This is what a wool comber 
did in days gone by. Now machines do the 
work which men once did by hand. 

3. This wool comber was a poor man. He 
had to work hard to take care of his wife and 
children. He had five children — four boys 
and one little girl. 

4. His oldest boy was named Christopher 
Columbus, and it is about him that this storj 
is written. 
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6. Christopher went to school and learned 
the things which in those times it was thought 
a boy should know. 

He also worked with his father, but he did 
not want to be a wool comber. He wanted 
to be a sailor. 

6. The city in which Columbus lived was 
close by the sea. Christopher loved to play 
on the shore, and to go about among the 
ships which sailed to far-off lands. 

7. Almost every boy in the city had a father 
or brother or cousin who was a sailor. Little 
Christopher often saw these men. He loved 
to hear them tell about the places they had 
visited and the things they had seen. No 
wonder that he, too, wanted to be a sailor. 

II 

a. When Christopher Columbus was four- 
teen years old, he went to sea. 

9. At that time, there were thieves on the 
sea as well as on the land. These sea thieves 
were called pirates. They went about in 
fast-saiUng ships, and chased other ships and 
took away their treasure?. Sometimes there 
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would be fierce fights, and often men were 
killed. 

10. We are told that young Columbus was 
in one of these sea fights, w^ith pirates. The 
ship he was on caught fire. Columbus jumped 




OolnmbTui reaohed the shore safely* 

into the water, and by swimming and floating 
on a piece of wood reached the shore safely. 

11. Columbus went far and wide on the sea. 
He said that wherever man had sailed before 
him, there he sailed. If he had not done 
more than that, you and I would never have 
heard of him. • 

12. He became famous because he went 
where no man had sailed before him. Before I 
tell you what Columbus did, you shall hear what 
a strange thing the people of that time believed. 
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13. To-day the smallest child among you 
knows that this earth of ours is round, but 
about four hundred years ago children did not 
know this. 

14. Even men and women believed that the 
world was flat. They thought that if a man 
went on and on, he would come to the end of 
the earth and fall off*. 

15. They called the great ocean to the west 
of Europe the Sea of Darkness. They believed 
that if a man sailed out on it he would never 
come back again. He would come to clouds 
of darkness and seas of fire ; great monsters 
would swallow his ship. 

. 16. A few wise men did not believe these 
stories. They said that the earth was round, 
and that, if a man sailed straight west, he 
would at last come back to the place from 
which he had started. 

Yet none of these wise men ever sailed west 
to find out if this were true. 

17. Christopher Columbus heard what the 
wise men had said. The more he thought 



about their words, and the longer he watched 
the sea and the sky, the more he beheved that 
they were right. At last he made up his mind 
to go and find out. 

18. In those days, spices, silks, and gems 
were brought from far-off India to Italy and 
other countries of Europe. 

19. To reach India, ships sailed to the east 
for weeks and weeks. When they were filled 
with the treasures for which they had gone, 
they turned about and sailed back to Italy. 
This was a long and costly voyage. 

20. Now Columbus said that if the earth was 
round, as he believed it was, he could reach 
India in a shorter time by sailing to the west. 
Then, when his ships were filled with the 
treasures of India, he would start home, still 
sailing westward. In this way he would prove 
that the earth is round. 

21. But to do all this, Columbus needed shij)s 
and money, and he had neither. He went to 
many rich and learned men, and asked their 
help. They only laughed at him. 

22. Years passed; still Columbus found no 
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one to help him^ but he would not give up. 

At last he went 

to Spam, and the 

good queen gave 

him three little 

ships and sent some 

men to sail with 

him. 

23. With these one of tb« sWiw 

he started across the sea to discover the new 
way to India. 

IV 

24. Columbus and his men little thought how 
long it would be before they saw land again. 
Two^ three^ four weeks went by, and still no 
land was in sight. 

25. The men thought of the old stories 
about the Sea of Darkness. They feared that 
they would never reach their homes again. 
They wished to turn back, but .Columbus 
would not do that. 

26. One night clouds covered the sky. The 
wind blew hard, the waves rose, and there 
was a great storm. It lasted three days and 
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three nights. Then the sun shone and the 
sea grew calm, but still no land was in sight. 

27. One day a bird came flying by. The 
men were glad to see it, for they knew it 
must have come from shore. Land could not 
be far away. 

28. Soon other signs of land were seen. 
Weeds floated on the waves. Many birds 
were seen on the wing. Yet day after day 
went by and the sailors could see no land. 

29. They grew angry because Columbus 
would not turn back. Some of them wished 
to kill him. Those were sad days and nights 
for the brave sailor. 

V 

30. One night Columbus was watching, as 
he often did. He stood on the high deck of 
the ship and looked over the waters. Far 
away a light seemed to rise and fall on the 
sea. 

31. The next morning the longed-for land 
was in sight. How glad the men were to see 
it, and how happy Columbus was ! 

32. They took the small boats and rowed to 




They fell on their ikoes and thanked GhxU 

the shore. There they fell on their faces and 
kissed the ground, and thanked God who had 
brought them to land. 

33. Strange men came to the shore to see 
the sailors. These men had red skins and 
long, straight, black hair. 

Columbus thought the land he had reached 
was India. So he called these men Indians, 
and that is what we call them to this day. 

84. We know now that Columbus had done 
more than he thought. Instead of reaching 
the Old World by sailing west, he had come 
to a New World. He had discovered America ! 



dove wool 

loved rook 

covered stood 



soon woven 

shoot often 

sch<)ol oxen 
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I Grer'ma ny 


guide 


sev'er al 


kindly 


shep'Aerd 


trust 


af fec'tion ' 


serv'ant 


rob'ber 


earn 


fkitWM If 


prai§e 


village 


II serve 


Aon'es ty 


prin9e 



Hans, the Shepherd Boy 
I 

1. A long time ago there lived in Germany 
a little shepherd boy named Hans. One day 
he was watching his sheep in a meadow near 
a great wood^ when a hunter came up to him 
from the forest. 

2. ^^How far is it to the nearest village^ 
my boy ? ^' asked the hunter. 

^^It is six miles, sir/^ Hans answered. 
^^ But the road is only a sheep track, and it is 
very easy to miss it.^^ 

3. The hunter looked grave, and said: 
" My boy, I have been lost in this wood. I 
am tired and hungry. Leave your sheep here 
and show me the way, and I will pay you well.^^ 

4. Many boys would have gone at once; 
but Hans said: ^^I cannot leave the sheep, 
sir. They would stray into the wood and be 
eatenoby wolves or taken by robbers.'^ 
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5. ^^WeU, what of that?'' replied the 
hunter. ^^They are not your sheep. The 
loss of one or two would not be much to your 
master, and I Avill give you more than you 
could earn in a whole year.'' 

6. ^^Sir, I cannot go/' said Hans. ^^My 
master pays me to take care of his sheep, 
and I cannot leave them until my day's w^ork 
is done. Besides, if any of the sheep were 
lost, I should be as much to blame as if I 
had taken them." 

7. ^^ Well, then," said the hunter, ^^ will you 
trust your sheep with me, while you go to 
the village and g6t me some food and a 
guide ? I will take care of them for you." 

8. The boy shook his head. 

^^The sheep do not know your voice, 
and " Then he stopped speaking. 

^^And what?" asked the hunter. ^^ Can't 
you trust me? Do I look Kke a thief?" 

9. ^^No," said Hans; ^^but you have tried 
to make me break my word to my master, 
and how do I know that you would keep 
your word?" 
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10. The hunter laughed. "You are right, 
my boy/^ said he. '^ I wish I could trust my 
servants as y6ur master can trust you. Well, 
show me the sheep path of which you spoke, 
and I will try to follow it without a guide/^ 

II 

11 As the man was speaking, several 
hunters rode up. They gave a cry of joy 
when they saw their master. 

" Oh, sir ! '^ cried one of them, " we feared 
you were lost or killed.'^ 

12. Then, to his great surprise, Hans learned 
that the hunter was the prince who owned all 
the country round about. The poor boy was 
afraid that the great man would be angry 
with him ; but the prince smiled kindly, and 
spoke in praise of his honesty. 

13. A few days after, one of the princess 
servants came to take Hans to the palace. 

"My good boy,^^ said the prince to him, "I 
think you are a boy whom I can trust, and I 
want you to serve me.'^ 

14. So Hans became a servant of the prince. 
He worked faithfully; and though he never 
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Bani and theprinoe 
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became rich or great or famous, he lived a 
contented Hfe^ happy in the trust and affection 
of his kind master. 



master servant coral guide 

monster giant several guess 

sister distant animal guard 



harl)or quay squal/'ing ciid'dk 

The Moon 

1. The moon has a face like the clock in the 

hall; 
She shines on thieves on the garden wall, 
On streets and fields and harbor quays, 
And birdies asleep in the forks of the trees. 

2. The squalling cat and the squeaking mouse. 
The howling dog by the door of the house. 
The bat that lies in bed at noon. 

All love to be out by the light of the moon. 

3. But all of the things that belong to the day 
Cuddle to sleep to be out of her way ; 
And flowers and children close their eyes 
Till up in the morning the sun shall arise. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEYENBON 
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I rag'ged wood peck er prey ii snip^ 
dii't'y spar'rd^^ hooked differ ent 

par'rot no'ti^e ea'gle strain'er 

Birds— I. Bills 

I 

1. Have you ever thought how many uses 
a bird makes of its bill ? 

In the first place, the bill is its mouth. The 
bird uses the hard edges and sharp point as 
you iise your lips and teeth. 

2. A bird does not like to have its feathers 
ragged or dirty. It cleans and smooths and 
oils them every day, using its bill as brush 
and comb. 

3. A bird also uses its biU in place of hands, 
to pick things up and to carry them about. 
You may notice how a bird flies about ^^.^..^^ 
with bits of straw and grass in its 
bill when building its nest. 

4. The bills of birds are always^ 
suited to their food and habits. 
The duck could riot get on at all 
with a curved bill like the hawk's, and the 
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woodpecker would find it hard to do his work 
with the sparrow's short bill. 

5. Sparrows and many other birds 
which eat seeds and berries have short 

A sparrow's bill blUs. 

6. The hawk, eagle, and other flesh-eating 
birds also have short bills, but not like the 

sparrow's. They are much stronger, 
as they are used for tearing prey to 
pieces. The upper part is curved like 
a hook, and is bent down over the 

A parrot's bill loWCr part. 

7. Parrots, too, have hooked bills, which 
they use in climbing. Sometimes they sleep 
hanging from a tree by their strong bills. 

n 

8. Have you ever noticed what big mouths 
swallows have? Most insect-eating 
birds snap up the insects in their 
bills, but swallows dart through the 
air with their mouths open like traps 
to catch flies and other insects, 

0, The woodpecker drills holes in dead 
trees to get the worms and insects he likes to 




A Bwallow'8 bill 
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eat. The two parts of his bill fit together, 
making a good drill. 

10. The woodpecker works away 
until he comes to an insect; then he ^ ^~<^p~^''« ^^^ 

^j. opens his bill, and shoots his long, sharp 

i ^r^^ ^^^^^^^^>. tongue like an ar- 

^^^P^ A 8nipe»8 bill row into the insect. 

11. Snipe and some other water birds feed 
on the worms in the mud at the bottom of 
streams. These birds need long, sharp bills. 

13. Other water birds get food in a different 
way. Some ducks eat insects and plants 
which live in the water. Their bills are 
long, but broad and flat. At 
each side there is a kind of ^ a duck's wii 
strainer, which holds back the food, but lets 
the mud and water pass through. 

Draw a picture of the swallow's bill ; of the 
parrot's bill ; of the snipe's bill. 

Name some birds you have seen and tell 
what kinds of bills they have. 

girl earn work burn 

bird learn world turn 

dirt heard worm curve 
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iea^ psri tics don'k^ 

Fran?^ . niirs'er y wooren 

When 

1. When cherries grow on apple trees, 

And kittens wear lace caps, . 
And boys their sisters never tease. 

And bears wear woolen wraps ; 
When all the nursery dolls and toys 

Begin to dance and play, 
Then little girls and little boys 

May lie in bed all day. 

2. When donkeys learn to sing and dance, 

When pigs talk politics. 
Whan London is a town in France, 

When two and two make six, 
When drops of rain are real pearls, 

Whan coal is clear and white. 
Then little boys and little girls 

May sit up late at night. 

O. CUFTON BINGHAM 
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I Ben'jy 


pun'ish 


wheth'er 


course 


taught 


II prick 


el'e phant 


IV lead'er 


^\Y\6w 


III prai'rie 


pock'et 


V grief 




Benjy in 


Beastland 


' 



I 

1. Benjy was a naughty boy who w^as cruel 
to animals. H^ liked to hurt them and to 
see them in pain. It is hard to believe that 
this could be true of any o^ie^ yet it was true 
of Benjy. 

2. Benjy had no brothers, but he had two 
little sisters younger than he. They were 
dear, merry little things. Many boys w^ould 
have found it pleasant to play with them, but 
Benjy did not. 

One of his sisters said: ^^ Benjy does not 
care for us because we are only girls. So w^e 
have taken Nox for our playmate.^^ 

3. Nox was a big, black dog. He liked to 
play with the little girls, but he liked best of 
all to swim about in the river near their 
home. 

4. It was his delight to go into the water 
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and bring out everything which he thought 

ouiQjlit not to be there. He put 

all these things under an 

old willow tree by the 

side of the river. 

. 5. I must tell you that 

Benjy did not like Nox. 

5SS^^ This bad boy had tied 

, --^.j"" ;l3? stones around the necks 

^^^- : ^ ^ 'jf c^ts and dogs, and 

^'^W ^' dropped them into the river. 

^0^ Nox had brought them out 

and put them under the willow tree, and so 

Benjy had been found out and punished. 

II 

6. There was another dog at Benjy's home. 
This was a little brown dog named Mr. 
Rough. He was used to blows. His eyes 
had been almost scratched out by cats, and 
his bark sounded as if he had a bad cold. 

7. If Benjy liked any dog, it was Mr. 
Rough. Yet he treated him worse than he 
did Nox. Mr. Rough was small, and Nox 
was too big to be ill-used. 
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8. But one day Benjy did play a trick on 
Nox. The big dog was asleep. Benjy crept 
near, so as to prick his lip with a fine needle. 
This hurt poor Nox sadly, and he jumped up 
with a start. Benjy laughed and ran away. 

9. Then Benjy went out and began to 
throw stones at a little dog. At last one of 
the stones killed the dog, and the bad boy 
threw it into the river. 

10. That night Benjy could not sleep. He 
thought about the little dog, and wished he 
had not thrown it into the river. That was 
not because he was sorry he had killed it, but 
he • felt sure that Nox would bring it out. 
Then he would be punished. 

11: Nox would be sure to be out early in 
the morning to get things from the river. 
Benjy did not always wake up early, so he 
thought it would be best to go out that night, 
and get the dog out of the water and hide it. 
So he got up and went down to the river. 

12. He looked up through the branches of 
the willow tree. The moon was shining 
down at him. It seemed very large and very 
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near. Benjy thought if he were in the top 
of the tree he could touch it with his hand. 
13. Then he thought of a story book in 




As Benjy olimbed, the moon grew larger. 

which he had read that all animals went to 
the moon when they died. 

^' I wonder if the dog I killed is up there/' 
said Benjy. 

14. The Man in the Moon looked down, 
and, much to Benjy 's surprise, said : ^' This is 
Beastland. Won^t you come up and see it? 
But perhaps you can't climb/' 
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*^Yes, I can/' said Benjy, and lie climbed 
into the tree. - - 

15. He Tvent from one - branch to another. 
The moon grew larger and larger as he 
clipibed, but when he was on the topmost 
branch, he could see nothing but a white light 
all around him. 

16. ^' Walk in/' said the Man in the Moon. 
" Put out your feet and don't be frightened." 

So Benjy put his feet down and dropped. 
He thought he was falling into the river. 
But all at once he found himself in Beastland. 

Ill 

17. It was a very queer place. There were 
many animals there, and they were all kind 
and polite to Benjy. 

18. A great elephant took Benjy on his back 
for a ride. The wasp showed him her nest. 
The ants took him to see their great earth 
cities. The prairie-dogs showed him the 
houses they had made for themselves. A 
spider wanted to teach him to make a web. 

19. ^^When you are ready to begin/' the 
spider said, " find a place where you can tie 
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your first line. Of course you have a ball of 
thread inside you/^ 

20. ^^I can't say that I have/' said Benjy, 
^^ but I have some string in my pocket." 

'' That's all right/' said the spider. " I call 
it thread ; you call it string. Whether it's in. 
your pocket or body is all the same." 

21. As this lesson was going on, a little bird 
flew in and told all the animals who and what 
Benjy was. 

22. Dear me! What a change that made. 
The beasts were no longer friendly and kind to 
him. They called him '^ boy." In Beastland 
"boy " is as bad a name as " beast " is with us. 

IV 

23. The animals took Benjy to the lion, the 
king of beasts, and asked what should be 
done with him. 

The lion said: "First let us hear what 
Benjy has to say for himself" 

So the beasts placed themselves in a circle 
around Benjy. 

24. " What has this boy done ? " asked the 
lion. 
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''He stones dogs! He hunts and kills 
cats ! ^^ cried all the animals. 

25. ^^No; Mr. Rough kills the cats/' said 
Benjy, who was beginning to be frightened. 

'^ Send for Mr. Rough/' said the hon. 
Soon Mr. Rough trotted into the , circle, 
with his short tail standing straight up. 

26. '^ Mr. Rough/' the lion said, ^' Benjy says 
it is you and not he who kills the cats." 

'' Bow-wow-wow ! " cried Mr. Rough. " Am 
I to blame ? Bow-wow ! Who taught me to 
do it ? That bad boy there. Bow-wow ! " 

27. Benjy was not only cruel, but he had 
taught the poor little dog to be cruel. The 
beasts were angry when they heard this, 
and they made up their minds to punish 
Benjy. 

28. " Gentle beasts, birds, and fishes," said 
the lion, ^^ you know how this boy has treated 
us. He must be punished. Do not let us be 
unkind to him as he has been to us. But he 
is not good enough to stay with us. Let us 
tie a tin can to him and chase him from Beast- 
land. Mr. Rough shall be our leader." 
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Benjy was chased ont of Beastland, 



29. This was done at once. The lion gave a 
great roar as a sign for the chase to begin. 
Benjy was chased but of Beastland with the 
tin can fastened to him, and with the dog at 
his heels. When he got to the edge of the 
moon, he jumped off, and Mr. Rough jumped 
after him. 

30. Down, down they went till they fell into 
the river. Mr. Rough swam ashore, but 
Benjy could not swim. 
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81. As he sank in the water, he thought of 
the many unkind things he had done. He 
thought of the dogs and cats he had drowned, 
and of how cruel he had been to Nox. Then 
he came to the top of the water, and saw the 
big dog standing on the bank above him. 

33. He thought: ^^Now Nox has come to 
hurt me because I hurt him.^^ 

As he sank again, a black nose came close 
to his face. The soft mouth he had hurt 
took hold of Benjy. Then the good dog car- 
ried him to the shore, and laid him under the 
willow tree by the side of two dead dogs, a 
kitten, and an old hat. 

33. Benjy's father found him there and took 
him home. He was sick a long time. When 
he grew better, he told about his visit to 
Beastland. His friends did not believe him. 
They said lie had fallen into the river while 
asleep, and had dreamed about Beastland. 

34. His little sisters were very kind while he 
was in bed. Benjy learned to like to play 
with them. He learned to love their pets, 
and he grew much kinder and gentler. 
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85. But a sad thing happened which at last 
made his heart quite soft. While he was 
sick, Mr. Rough was kept out of the room. 
This made the little dog sad, for he loved 

his master, though 

,^^ Benjy had often 

^01 'i^ i^:i been unkind to him. 

36. One day, when 

Benjy was getting 

, - better, he asked to 

see Mr. Rough. The 

door opened, and 

the little dog dashed 

in. When Benjy 

Mr. Rough jumped into Benjy'8 arms. heard him COming, 

he sat up and held out his arms. Mr. Rough 
jumped into them, and then fell dead at his 
feet. Yes, he died of joy at seeing his master. 
37. Benjy was very sorry, and his grief 
almost made him ill again. But in his grief 
for his faithful httle friend, he felt that he 
could never again be cruel to any animal. 

JULIANA HORATIA EWINQ 




A fault confessed is half redressed. 
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A ihooting match between the Filgrims and the Indians 

I England pri§W ii Vir gin'i a harVest 

Holland ca nal' Mayflow er chief 

wor'ship English bleak ivflax 

fam'i ly dike iii Thanks'giv ing ser'mon 

Mary Allerton— The Story of a Little Pilgrim 

I 

1. Nearly three hundred years ago a little 
girl came to this country from the other side 
of the ocean. Her name was Mary Allerton, 
and her father was one of the Pilgrims. The 
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Pilgrims were people who had left their homes 
ill England to seek a place where they might 
Avorship God in their own way. 

2. Mary's father was a tailor. ^He had 
plenty of work and a pleasant home in Lon- 
don. He was a good man, but he did not like 
to go to the king's church. 

3. Now the king had said that every one 
who went to any other church than his should 
be sent to prison. Do you think this was 
right ? In our free country a man may go to 
any church he pleases. 

4. Mary's father learned that in Holland, a 
country not far away, he could worship as he 
pleased. So he left London with his family, 
and crossed in a ship to Holland. This was 
the first time Mary had ever been on the sea. 

5. In Holland Mary saw many strange 
things. She saw the windmills which pump 
the water and grind the grain for the people. 
She saw the canals which take the place of 
roads, and the great walls, called dikes, which 
keep the sea from overflowing the low, level 
lands. 
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II 

6. Although Mary^s father could worship as 
he pleased in the new home, he soon felt it 
would be best not to stay there. 

7. Mary often heard him and his friends 
talk about Virginia, a land across the sea. 
They said they could live there under the 
rule of the King of England, and yet be free 
to worship God as they pleased. 

8. At last they made up their minds to go 
to Virginia. So they bought a little ship 
called the Mayflower, and sailed away across 
the ocean. 

9. At first Mary and the other children 
liked to watch the waves and to see the big 
fish playing about in the water. But as the 
days passed by, they grew very tired of being 
shut up in the ship. Then, too, they had sev- 
eral storms on the way, which frightened the 
children very much. 

10. At last, after many weeks, Mary heard 
a sailor cry, ^' Land ! ^' There indeed was 
land, but it was not Virginia. The ship had 
sailed too far north, and had reached the 
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coast of what we call New England. The 
shore looked cold and bleak, but the people 
had been on the sea so long that they were 
glad to leave the ship. 

11. How bare everything looked! There 
were no houses, no people ; only great forests, 
and the gray sky stretching far, far away. 

12. The Pilgrims had *to live in the ship un- 
til they could build houses. On Christmas 
Day the work began; there was no Merry 
Christmas for them. Mary had no gifts, for 
her father and mother did not believe in 
keeping Christmas. 

13. That was a long, sad winter for the Pil- 
grims. They did not have enough to eat, 
and many of them were ill. Before the 
spring came, half of the little band died of 
cold and hunger. 

m 

14. In the spring some friendly Indians 
helped them and showed them how to plant 
corn. The next year the Pilgrims had a 
great harvest. They had given thanks at 
every meal; but now they had a great 
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Thanksgiving feast, and invited their Indian 
friends to share it. 

15. The Pilgrim mothers 
made breads cake, and pies. 
Tlie PilH:rim fathers went 
fishing and hunting, and 
brought back fish^ tur- 
keySj and deer. 





A strange sight for the ohildren 

16. Then the Indians came, dressed in their 
best beads and feathers. That was a strange 
sight for the children. They enjoyed it, al- 
though they were a little afraid of the 
painted chiefs. 
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17. When the feast was over, Mary had to 
help her mother wash the dishes. Then she 
watched the shooting matches between the 
Indians with their bows and arrows, and the 
Pilgrims with their guns. 

18. The Pilgrims prayed and sang as well as 
feasted. Thus they kept the first Thanks- 
giving. Now we keep Thanksgiving Day 
every year. 

IV 

19.. Mary's father was one of the chief men 
among the Pilgrims, but they were all poor 
and had to work hard. 

20. Mary lived in a rough log house which 
had only one room. The cracks between the 
logs were filled with mud. In the window 
was oiled paper instead of glass, and the floor 
was of sand. All the cooking was done at 
one great fireplace, in which the pots and 
kettles hung. 

21. Mary and the other girls were taught to 
spin flax and wool into thread. Their mothers 
wove the thread into cloth. The girls had to 
do many other kinds of work. The boys 
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went hunting and fishing with their fathers, and 
helped in the fields. 

22. Mary had to go 
to church twice on 
Sunday and hear long 
sermons before and 
after dinner. If she 
grew sleepy and nod- 
ded, she was tapped 
on the head by a man 
with a long staff. It 
was this man's duty to 
keep people awake. 

23. Mary lived to be a very old woman. 
She was the last to die of those who came 
over in the Mayflower. 




"^N^ 



Spinning flax 



Write three sentences about Mary Aller- 
ton's Thanksgiving. 

Write three sentences about your own 
Thanksgiving Day. 



dressed 


fastened 


village 


arrow 


crossed 


opened 


voyage 


sparrow 


kissed 


happened 


courage 


narrow 
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drift'ed dap'pk-gray pud'ding 

ex treme'ly sleiffh pump' kin 

Thanksgiving Day 

1. Over the river and through the wood, 

To grandfather's house we go; 

The horse knows the way 

To carry the sleigh 
Through the white and drifted snow. 

2. Over the river and through the wood — 

Oh, how the wind does blow! 

It stings the toes 

And bites the nose, 
As over the ground we go. 

3. Over the river and through the wood, 

To have a first-rate play; 

Hear the bells ring, 

^^ Ting-a-ling-ding ! '^ 
Hurrah for Thanksgiving Day! 

4. Over the river and through the wood. 

Trot fast, my dapple-gray! 

Spring over the ground, 

Like a hunting hound ! 
For this is Thanksgiving Day. 
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6. Over the river and through the wood, 
And straight through the barn-yard gate. 

We seem to go 

Extremely slow — 
It is so hard to wait! 

6. Over the river and through the wood — 
Now grandmother^s cap I spy! 
Hurrah for the fun! 
Is the pudding done ? 
Hurrah for the pumpkin pie! 



LYDIA MARIA CHILD 



I nesYling loudly dawn excepting 
marks'man allow' ii dragged tuml)k 

A Good Shot 

I 

1. Once there was a boy who was a good 
marksman with a stone or a bow and arrow 
or an air-gun. So he went about all day, 
aiming at every animal he, came near. 

3. Even at his meals he Would think about 
good shots at the clock or the cat or anything 
else he chanced to see. 

8. Near his home there lived a httle bird 
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which had a pretty nest and five young birds. 
To feed so many mouths kept her hard at 
work. From dawn to dark she flew here and 
there, over fields and woods and roads, get- 
ting worms and flies and seeds, such as she 
knew were good for her young nesthngs. 

4. It was wonderful how much food those 
five small creatures could eat. What she 
brought each day would have filled that nest 
full up to the top, yet they ate all the food, 
and asked for more. 

5. Though it was such hard work, she was 
glad to do it. She went on day after day, 
always flying off with a gay chirp, and com- 
ing back soon with a bit of some kind of 
food. She did not allow her little ones to 
want — not even the smallest and weakest of 
them. He could not ask so loudly as the 
others, yet she always fed him first. 

II 

6. One day she picked up a worm, and 
stopped a minute on a wall before flying to 
her nest. The boy marksman saw her, and of 
course aimed jit her. H^ hit h^r iij the sid^f 
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7. She was very much hurt, yet she fluttered 
and limped and 
dragged herself, 
in great pain, to 
the foot of the 
tree where hei' 
nest was. But she 
could • not fly up 
to the nest, for 
her wing was 
broken. 

8. She chirped 
a little, and the 
young ones heard 

her, and, as they The % marksman aimed at her. 

were hungry, they chirped back loudly. She 
could not go up to them, however, nor 
even tell them why she did not go. 

9. She tried once more to rise. Only one 
of her wings would move, and that just 
turned her over on one side. 

Do you think the boy would have laughed 
if he had seen her tumble over ? 

10. All the rest of that day the little mother 
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lay there. When she chirped her children 
answered, and when they chirped she an- 
swered. But her voice grew fainter and 
weaker. Late in the day the young ones 
could not hear it any more, but she could 
still hear them. . 

11. Some time in the night the mother bird 
died. During all the next day the little birds 
slept — when hunger allowed them — and 
waked, and then called out until they were 
so tired that they fell asleep again. 

The next night was very cold, and they 
missed their mother's warm breast. Before 
dawn they all died, one* after the other. 

13. The boy marksman had killed six birds 
at one shot — the mother and five young ones. 

If you know him, please read this little story 
to him. Do you think he will like to hear it ? 

JOSEPH KIRKLAND 



This world is not so bad a world 
As some would like to make it; 

Though whether good or whether bad 
Depends on how we take it. 
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B&ize 


differ 


slen'der 


tuck 


pSrch 


pad'dlc 


os'trich 


twig 



Bh-ds— II. Feet 

1. Birds' feet differ as much as their bills 
do. If you know a bird^s 
habits, you can tell a 
great deal about the kind 
of bill and feet it has. 

2. The hawk has a 
sharp bill to tear his prey. 
He has, also, sharp claws 
with which to seize and 

carry it off, and 

his legs are very ^ ^^^ carrying ©fP a oUoken 

strong so that he can strike a hard 
A hawk's foot blow. Often he kills a small bird by 
striking it on the head. Then he carries it off 
to his nest in his claws. 

3. The hen, too, has strong legs and claws, 
but they are not made to catch prey. 
They are used to scratch for food. 

4. The ostrich has very stout legs and Ahen'Bibot 
claws. Its blows can kill even a man. 
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How different from these strong claws are 
the slender feet of our song birds ! 

5. Do you know how the sparrow and other 
little birds sleep ? They tuck one foot "V^ 
in their feathers and fold the claws of ^ 
the other around a twig. You would ^^t^r^ 
think they would become tired and fall from 
their perch, but they do not. 

6. When the woodpecker drills 
in the hard wood, he needs to 
stand firm. If he did not have a 
firm hold, he would fall as soon 
flr^^as he began to drill. His claws 
"^^^^^ are made so that he can hold on. 
A wwdpecker '^' Blrds that swim have webbed 

feet. Their toes are joined together by a 
skin, making paddles. By means of ^ buck's '^ *^ 
these, they row themselves along 
in the water. 

8. Watch birds and see what you can 
learn for yourself about their bills and feet, 
and from these about their habits. 

Write sentences about each of these birds : 
hawk, ostrich, woodpecker, sparrow. 








All my toys Iwaide me lay. 




dale 


coun'ter pane lead'en 


abed' 


fleet 


u'ni form gi'ant 


drill 



The Land of Counterpane 

1. When I was sick and lay abed, 
I had two pillows at my head, 
And all my toys beside me lay 
To keep me happy all the day. 

2, And sometimes for an hour or so 
I watched my leaden soldiers go, 
With different uniforms and drills, 
Among the bedclothes, through the. hills; 
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8. And sometimes sent my ships in fleets 
All up and down among the sheets; 
Or brought my trees and houses out, 
And planted cities all about. 

4. I was the giant, great and still, 
That sits upon the pillow-hill, 
And sees before him, dale and plain. 
The pleasant land of counterpane. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 



es cape' preg'ent ly biish'y 

bus'i ly laugh'ter pli^At 

The Fox who Lost hiis Tail 

1. A fox caught in a trap got away with 
the loss of his tail. At first he was very glad 
to escape at all, but before he reached home 
he began to think how his friends would 
laugh at his sad plight. 

3. Presently a happy thought came to him. 
So he trotted home, and, without being 
noticed by any one, placed himself with his 
back against a tree. 

8. Then he called the other foxes and said : 
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"L0t u oat them dC" 

**My friends, why do we all carry about with 
us these long, bushy tails? They are quite use- 
less and also very heavy. Let us cut them 
off/' 

4. His hearers were at first much struck 
with this. But a little fox, who had been 
running busily about, cried out suddenly : 
'^ Oh, he has lost his own tail ! That is why 
he wants us to cut off ours/' 

5. Then some one pushed the poor fox 
away from the tree and every one saw his 
imhappy pUght. Amid the laughter of all 
he was chased off into the woods. 



useful careful hopeful thoughtful 
useless careless hopeless thoughtless 
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I deri cate fig'ure ii hks'tened ka'ty did 
sun' bonnet soTa glanced iii wifch 

van'ished un ea§'y shiv'ered hid'den 

How Lulu Got Lost 

I 

1. Lulu was a little black-eyed girl, with a 
slight, dancing figure, a delicate face; and a 
bine and white sunbonnet. 

She must have been about three 
years old wTien she got lost. 

a. As we were all at the tea table 

-Minnie, the doll, head downward, 

squeezed into the high chair 

with Lulu, and the sunbonnet 

tossed upon the sofa — ^the lit- 

Luin tie girl's papa said : ^' I must 

drive to the village after tea ; couldn^t I take 

Lulu with me?^^ 

3. '^ Oh, no ! ^^ I answered. ^^ It is too late. 
She must go to bed in half an hour.^^ 

Lulu opened her eyes wide, but said nothing. 
Presently she finished her bread and butter, 
slipped down from her chair, took Minnie and 
the sunbonnet, and vanished. 
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4. Ill half an hour I said to her nurse: 
^^ Louise, you had better go and find Lulu. It 
is time she was undressed/^ 

5. Louise went out ; and I heard her in the 
yard calling, ^^ Lulu ! Lulu ! ^^ But no sweet 
childish voice replied. I could trace Louise 
by the sound, from swing to garden, from 
garden to corn-house, from corn-house to 
barn. Then, growing uneasy, I went out. 

6. ^^ What is it, Louise ? Can^t you find 
Lulu?^^ 

^' No, ma'am,^^ she answered ; ^^ I can^t find 
her anywhere.^^ 

I rushed to the kitchen. 

'^Mary, have you seen anything of Lulu?^^ 

II 

7. By that time Louise and I had become 
frightened. Our nearest neighbor was nearly 
half a mile off*, and the child was not in the 
habit of going to the creek alone. 

8. " Louise,^^ I said, " do you go up the road 
to Mr. Van Arm's. FU go down to the creek.^^ 

9. We started as soon as possible. How I 
hurried down the lane, looking behind every 



bush, and calling, "Lulu ! Lulu! ^' at every step. 

10. She was not to be found. There were no 
traces of her at the creek ; no little footprints 
in the sand, no sign of doll nor of sunbonnet. 
I glanced once, and only once, down into the 
clear water. I could not look there for my 
darling — not yet. 

11. It was after sundown, and I hastened 
back to the house. The whip-poor-wills were 
wailing in the woods. The shrill scream of 
the katydids sounded from the nearer trees. 
I shivered in the night air. But where was 
Lulu? Oh, if her father were only here! 

12. As if in answer to my wish, he drove 
into the yard at that very moment. I flew 
to his side and told him all there was to tell. 

'Don^t be frightened, dear,^^ he said. "The 
darling can't be far off.'^ 

13. But half an hour later, when there was 
just a faint streak of daylight in the west, 
he took my hand in his and led me into the 
house. "You can be of no use here,'^ he said. 
" Go in and stay with Willie. He needs you.^' 

14. Louise came in with some warm milk 




There stood Miss Lnln. 
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for little Willie. Her cheeks were wet. 

" They Ve gone to the creek again/' she said. 

15. That was why I had been coaxed into 
the house, then. My head sank into my 
hands and for the first time that night I wept. 

m 
i«. But just at that moment the door flew 
open, and there stood Miss Lulu — her hair 
in a tumbled state, a look of sleepy wonder 
in her great, dark eyes, Minnie held in one 
hand and the sunbonnet tucked under her 
arm. I laughed and cried in the same breath. 

17. ^^ Lulu ! my child ! We thought you 
were lost, were drowned. Where were you?'' 

" I don't know. Asleep, I guess,'' she said, 
rubbing her eyes in an absent sort of way. 

18. ^^But your hair is full of straws and 
your dress is such a tumble! Where has 
Lulu been? Tell mamma!" I added, clasp- 
ing my treasure closely to my heart, while I 
covered the little face with kisses. '^ Where 
have you been ever since tea?" 

" In papa's wagon, under the seat ! " 

19. The child had climbed into a great wagon 
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that stood in one corner of tlie yard as soon as 
she left the tea table. Feeling tired, she had 
crept under the seat, with Min- 
nie in her arms, and had fallen 
fast asleep. We had passed 
the wagon a dozen times, but 
she was hidden, and no one 
^^ thought of looking there. 




^^m 20. '' What did you get into 
Fast asleep ^^^ ^^r^gon foY?'' I askcd. 

^^ You^U hurt yourself sometime climbing into 
all sorts of places.'^ 

21. ^^Lulu and Minnie going to ride,'^ she 
said, patting my cheek softly. ^^ Mamma 
said, ^ Too late to go to the village with papa.^ 
So we take a little ride in the big wagon.^' 

The little witch ! But that is the Avay Lulu 
got lost. 



JULIA C. R. DORR 



Select five hard words from this story and 
use them in sentences. 

Copy ten words of two syllables. 



happy easy able kind 

unhappy uneasy unable unkind 
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wrong birth'day lin'net 

dust'y marsh'ma ry velVet 

Seven Times One 

1. There^s no dew left on the daisies and clover, 

There's no rain left in the heaven; 
IVe said my '' seven times '^ over and over, 
Seven times one are seven. 

2. I am old, so old I can write a letter; 

My birthday lessons are done; 
The lambs play always, they know no 
better — 
They are only one times one. 

3. moon ! in the night I have seen you sailing 

And shining so round and low ; 
You were bright, ah bright! but your 
light is failing, — 
You are nothing now but a bow. 

4. You moon, have you done something 

wrong in heaven. 
That God has hidden your face? 
I hope, if you have, you will soon be 

forgiven. 
And shine again in your place. 
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5. velvet bee, you're a dusty fellow; 

YouVe powdered your legs with gold ! 

brave marshmary buds, rich and yellow, 
Give me your money to hold! 

6. And show me your nest with the young 

ones in it, — 
I will not steal it away; 

1 am old! you may trust me, linnet, 

linnet, — 
I am seven times one to-day! 

JEAN IKOELOW 



mud'dy im per'ti nent ex cuse' 

The Wolf and the Lamb 

1. A wolf saw a lamb drinking at a brook 
and tried to pick a quarrel. 

He called out : ^' How dare you muddy the 
water that I am drinking?" 

2. ^^It is not I who make the water 
muddy, sir," replied the lamb ; '^ for, if you 
will notice, you are above me, and the water 
runs from you to me." 

8. ''Is that the case?" asked the wolf. 
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"It will do yon no good to make ezonses." 

'^Well, you are an impertinent fellow. You 
are the lamb who called me names a year ago/^ 

4. ^^Dear sir, that could not be/' replied 
the poor little lamb, ^^ for a year ago I was 
not born/' 

5. " If it was not you, it was your father 
or some of your family, and that is the same 
thing. It will do you no good to make 
excuses, for I shall eat you in spite of them 
all.'' 

6. And so he did. 
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I sky^lark ii ques'tion spotted 

a shamed' gobd-tein'pered v e j act'ly 

quar'rel some iii sin'gle hedge 

ap pear'an^e de li^MTul clev'er 

mop' ing IV pleas'iire shocked 

The Skylark's Spurs 
I 

1. Out in the meadoAV grass sat a fine 
young skylark looking very unhappy. 

^^ What is the matter with you, cousin ? '^ 
asked the meadow fairy. 

2. ^^I am so unhappy! ^^ replied the lark. 
'^ I want to build a nest, and I have no mate.'^ 

3. ^^ Why don't you look for a mate, 
then?'^ said the meadow fairy, laughing at 
him. ^^Ply up and sing a beautiful song, 
and perhaps some pretty lark will hear you. 
Then, if you tell her that you will help her 
build a nest and will sing to her all day long, 
perhaps she will be your mate.'^ 

4. ^^Oh, I don^t hke to fly up/' said the 
lark; ^^if I do, my feet will be seen, and no 
other bird has feet like mine. My claws are 
enough to frighten any one, they are so long.'^ 
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5. ^^Let me see them/' said the meadow fairy. 
So the lark lifted up one of his feet, which 

he had kept hidden in the long grass. 

6. ^' It looks very fierce/' said the fairy. 
^^ Your hind claw is at least 
an inch long and all your 
toes have very sharp points/ 
Are you sure you never use 
them to fight with?'' 

7. '' Never ! " said the 
lark. ^^But these claws 

grow longer and longer. The lark lifted one'ofhis feet. 

I am so ashamed of their being seen that I 
often lie in the grass instead of going up to 
sing as I would like to do." 

8. ^^I think, if I were you, I would pull 
them ofi^/' said the fairy. 

^'That is not so easy to do," said the lark. 
^^ You cannot think how fast they stick on." 

9. ^^Well, 1 am sorry for you," said the 
fairy. '^ But I fear you must be a quarrelsome 
bird, or you would not have such long spurs." 

^^That is just what I am always afraid that 
people will say," said the poor lark. 
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10. ^^Appearances are against you/' answered 
the fairy. '^ I cannot help you. Good-morning.^' 

So the fairy went off and the poor lark sat 
moping in the grass, 

n 

11. By and by a grasshopper came chirping 
up to the lark and tried to comfort him. 

'^I have known you for some time/' said 
the grasshopper, ^^and I have never seen you 
fight. I will tell every one that you are a 
good-tempered bird and that you are look- 
ing for a mate.'' 

12. The lark thanked the grasshopper 
warmly. 

^^At the same time/' said the insect, ^'I 
should be glad if you could tell me the use 
of those claws. The question might be asked 
me, and I should not know what to answer." 

13. ^^Grasshopper," replied the lark, ^^I do 
not know what they are for; — that is the 
truth ! " 

"Well," said the kind grasshopper, '^per- 
haps time will show." So he went away. 
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in 

14. The lark was delighted with the grass- 
hopper's promise to speak well of him. He 
flew up into the air, and the higher he went 
the sweeter and louder he sang. 

A pretty brown lark heard his song and 
cried : " I never heard so beautiful a song in 
my life, — never ! ^^ 

15. 'Qt was sung by my friend the skylark/' 
said the grasshopper, who happened to be 
near her. '^ He is a very good-tempered bird 
and he wants a mate.'' 

^^Hush!" said the pretty brown lark. ^^I 
want to hear that wonderful song." 

16. Just then the skylark, far up in the 
heavens, burst forth again in song. He sang 
so well that every creature in the field sat 
still to listen. The little brown lark held her 
breath for fear of losing a single note. 

17. ^^Well done, my friend!" cried the grass- 
hopper, when the lark came down. Then he 
told him how greatly the song had pleased 
the little brown lark and took him to see her. 

18. The skylark thought that he had never 
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seen such a pretty bird before. He asked 
her to overlook his spurs and be his mate. 

19. The brown lark said: ^^I do not mind 
your spurs very much. Indeed, I should not 
hke it if you had short claws like other birds. 
I cannot say why, as they seem to be of no 
use to you.^' 

20. This Avas very good news for the sky- 
lark, and he sang such delightful songs that 
he very soon won her for his mate. 

They built a cunning little nest in the grass. 
The lark was so happy that he almost forgot 
to be sorry about his long spurs. 

IV 

21. After several days the fairy came back 
and met the grasshopper. 

^^How is your friend the lark, who found 
such a pretty brown mate the other day?^^ 
asked the fairy. 

22. '' Suppose you come and see the eggs in 
their nest,^' said the grasshopper; ^Hhree 
pretty eggs spotted with brown. I am sure 
the lark will show them to you with pleasure.^^ 

23. Off they went together. What was 
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their surprise to find the poor little brown 
lark sitting on her nest Avith drooping head 
and trembling limbs. 

24. ^' Ah, my pretty eggs ! ^' she said. '' I 
am so unhappy about them. I have just 
heard the farmer say that to-morrow he will 
begin to cut this grass.^^ 

25. ^^That is very sad/' said the grass- 
hopper. ^^What a pity that you laid your 
eggs on the ground ! '^ 

26. '' Larks always do/' said the poor little 
brown bird. '' Oh, my pretty eggs ! I shall 
never hear my little nestlings chirp.'' 

Neither the grasshopper nor the fairy 
could do anything to help her. 

V 

27. At last her mate dropped dow^n from 
the white cloud where he had been singing. 
When he saAv her drooping, he asked in a 
great fright what the matter was. 

28. When they told him, he was at first 
very much shocked. But presently he lifted 
one of his feet and then the other, and looked 
at his long spurs. 



29. ^' If I had only laid my eggs on the 
other side of the hedge/' said the poor 
mother, ^^ I could have reared my birds be- 
fore harvest time/^ 

30. ^^My dear/^ answered her mate, ^^don^t 
be unhappy/' So saying, he hopped up to the 
eggs, and laying one foot upon the prettiest 
he clasped it with his long spur. Strange to 
say, it fitted exactly. 

31. ^^ Oh, my clever mate ! '' cried the poor 
little mother, ^^do you think you can carry 
them away for me?'' 

'^To be sure I can," said the lark, hopping 
on with the egg in his right foot. 

82. He hopped gently on to the hedge. 
When he had got through the hedge, he laid 
the egg down in a nice little hollow place and 
went back for the others. 

'' Hurrah ! " cried the grasshopper. ^^ Lark- 
spurs forever!" 

88. When the happy lark had carried the 
last of the eggs to a safe place, he sprang up 
into the sky singing and rejoicing. 

Now he was quite happy, because he had 
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He olasped an egg with his long gpor. 

learned that his long spurs were of some use. 
Without them he could never have saved the 
eggs which he and his mate loved so dearly. 



JEAK IKQELOW 



Copy these words and write under each a 
word having opposite meaning: 

young, unhappy, ugly, long, sharp, sorry. 

Use these words in^sentences : 

a fine young skylark; very sharp points; 
pretty brown lark; cunning Uttle nest; very 
much shocked; a safe place. 



dances treasure pirate 

glances pleasure delicate 
chances measure fortunate 



very 

every 

nursery 
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troop' ing 



rush'j^ 
crisp'y 



jack'et 
crag'gy 




Tf^c Fmcs 



^^^ '' 



V]) the airy nioiiii tain, 
Down the rushy ^len, 
AA'o dai eii't go a-luuitintr 
Por fear of little 



men ; 




Wee folk J good folk. 

Trooping all together; 
Green jacket, red cap, 

And white owl's feather! 



2. Down along the rocky shore 
Some make their home: 
They live on crispy pancakes 

Of yellow tide-foam ; 
Some in the reeds 
Of the black mountain lake. 
With frogs for their watchdogs, 




All night awake. 
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8. High on the hilltop 
The old king sits ; 
He is now so old and gray 
He^s nigh lost his wits. 

4. By the craggy hillside, 
Through the mosses bare, 
They have planted thorn 
trees 
For pleasure here and 
there. 
Is any man so daring 

As dig one up in spite ? 
He shall find their sharpest thorns 
In his bed at night. 





Up the airy mountain, 

Down the rushy glen. 
We daren't go a-hunting 
For fear of little men ; 
Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together; 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl's feather! 



WnXUM ALLINOHAM 
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I quail viglt or jour nef b6V6 link 

twit'ter or'chard tir^'som^ 6'ri ole 

war' bier dis'tan?^ ii Brazil' reg'ii lar 

Birds— III. Travels 

I 

1. Very few of our birds stay with us the 
year round. Some come to us in the winter 
from the cold north. 

2. Others come from the south to spend 
the summer with us. Among these summer 
visitors are the warblers, thrushes, and many 
others of our sweetest song birds. 

8. How do they know the way ? Suppose 
you were told to find your way to a place 
hundreds of miles away. Do you think you 
could do it? 

4. Yet birds travel over mountains, forests, 
lakes, and even across the ocean, and do not 
stray from the path. They find their way 
back in the spring to the same orchard and 
the very trees where they nested the summer 
before. 

6. It is wonderful how quickly birds travel 
the long distance from their summer home 
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to their winter one. Some birds have been 
known to fly hundreds of miles in a day. 

6. But many birds travel much more slowly. 
The quail, with their short wings and heavy 
bodies, find a long I 
journey very tire- 
some. They stop to 
rest, and at the end 
of their journey they 
are often so tired I 
that they can be 
caught with the| 
hand. 

7. SometiineS in Birds flying agftbrt a lighthonae window 

storms flocks of birds lose their way, and 
many of them are dashed against lighthouse 
windows. 

n 

8. Why do birds undertake these long 
journeys twice a year? 

Ah, that we cannot tell you. Cold weather 
and lack of food drive them from us in 
autumn, but we cannot tell why they leave 
the sunny south to come back to us in the 
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spring. We know only that many of them 
hke to make their nests and rear their young 
in the north. 

9. The oriole, with the handsome black and 
orange coat, may have just come from Central 
America. His cousin the bobolink, flitting 
about so gayly in the orchard near by, has 
perhaps been spending the winter in Brazil. 
Would you not like to have these birds tell 
you what they have seen and heard in their 
travels ? 

10. All summer they are quite contented to 
stay with us. But when the autumn grows 
chill, they become restless and make ready to 
leave us. 

11. Some birds which have lived alone, now 
flock together and twitter and circle about 
in the air. They hold great gatherings. For 
two or three days they may be seen wheeling 
about in flocks as if to try their wings. 

12. Then they are off to their winter homes 
in the south. They fly high in the air, some- 
times a mile above the earth, and keep an 
order as regular as the march of an army. 
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18. We are sorry to see them go, but we 
know that when winter is over they will 
come back to us. 



tire 
toil 



tiresome quarrel quarrelsome 
toilsome meddle meddlesome 




A flight of wild geese 



Good-Morning 

The yearns at the spring, 

And day^s at the morn; 
Morning 's at seven ; 

The hillside ^s dew-pearled; 
The lark ^s on the wing ; 

The snairs on the thorn; 
God's in His Heaven — 

All's right with the world. 



ROBERT BROWNING 
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1 wM6w man'S^g^d ii sWtf 6 blig^ 

hearth spe'cial gloom'y v intend'ed 

rea'gon pa'tient sec'ond fti'tur^ 

^nit cupT)oard iv 6b ject' disgra?^' 

So-so 

I 

1. ^^ Be sure, my child/^ said the widow to 
her little daughter, ^Hhat you always do just 
as you are told/^ 

^^ Yery well, mother." 

2. ^^ Or, at any rate, do what will do just 
as well,'^ said the small house dog, as he lay 
blinking at the fire. 

8. He was no special kind of dog, but he 
was very smooth to stroke and had a nice 
way of blinking his eyes. 

4. There was no reason whatever for giv- 
ing him a bad name. The widow had thought 
of several good ones, such as Faithful and 
Trusty and Keeper, but none of them seemed 
to suit him. So he was called So-so ; and a 
very nice, soft name it is. 

5. The widow was only a poor woman, 
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though she managed by hard work to get 
many little comforts for herself and her child. 

6. One day, as she was going out, she called 
her little daughter and said : ^^ I am going out 
for two hours. Shut the house door and bolt 
the big wooden bar, and be sure that you do 
not open it for any reason whatever till I 
return. If strangers come, So-so may bark, 
which he can do as well as a bigger dog. 
Then they will go away. 

7. "With this summer^s savings I have 
bought a thick winter cloak for you and one 
for myself. If I get the work I am going after 
to-day, I shall buy enough wool to knit warm 
stockings for us both. So be patient till I 
return, and then we will have the plum-cake 
that is in the cupboard for tea." 

8. " Thank you, mother." 

" Good-bye, my child. Be sure and do just 
as I have told you," said the widow. 
'^ Very well, mother." 

II 

9. Little Joan laid down her doll and shut 
the house door and fastened the big bolt. 
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The kitchen looked gloomy when she had 

J done it. 

CSSJS^^b? 10. " I wish mother had taken 

1 j:J ! ns all three with her. She could 

have locked the house and put the 

key in her big pocket, as she has 

done before/^ said little Joan. 

11. ^^Yes, it would have done just 
as well/^ So-so answered, as he 

Little Joan fastened 

the big bolt. stretched himself on the hearth. 

13. By and by Joan grew tired of hush-a- 
bying the doll. She took the three-legged 
stool and sat down in front of the clock to 
watch th^ hands. After a while she drew a 
deep sigh. 

13. " There are sixty seconds in every single 
minute, So-so/^ said she. 

" So I have heard/^ said So-so. He was 
snufl&ng about, looking for something to eat. 

'^And sixty whole minutes in every hour, 
So-so.'^ 

14. '' You don't say so! ^^ growled So-so. He 
had not found even a crumb, though he snuffed 
in every corner of the kitchen, till he stood 
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snuffing under the house door. ^^The air 
smells fresh/' he said. 

15. ^^It^s a beautiful day, I know/' said little 
Joan. ^' I wish mother had allowed us to sit 
on the doorstep. We could have taken care 
of the house.^^ 

^^ Just as well/^ said So-so. 

16. Little Joan came to smell the air at the 
keyhole, and, as So-so had said, it smelt very 
fresh. Besides, one could see from the win- 
dow how fine the evening was. 

17. ^^ It's not exactly what mother told us to 
do/^ said Joan, ^^but I do believe " 

^^It would do just aS well/^ said So-so. 

Ill 

18. By and by little Joan unfastened the 
door, and she and the doll and So-so went 
out and sat on the doorstep. 

19. ^^This does just as well, and better,^^ said 
little Joan, '' for, if any one comes, we can see 
him coming up the field path.'' 

^^ Just so,'' said So-so, blinking in the sun- 
shine. 

20. Suddenly Joan jumped up. " Oh," cried 



she, " there's a bird, a big bird. Dear So-so, 
can you see him ? I can't because of the sun. 
What a queer noise he makes. Crake ! 
Crake ! 

21. ^^Oh, I can see him now. He is not fly- 
ing, he is running, and he has gone into the 
field. I do wish I were there. I would 
catch him and put him in a cage.'' 

22. ^^ I'll catch him," said So-so ; and he put 
up his tail and started off. 

23. '^ No, no ! " cried Joan. ^^ You are not 
to go. You must stay and take care of the 
house, and bark if any one comes." 

24. ^^ You could scream, and that would do 
just as well," replied So-so, with his tail still 
up. 

"No, it wouldn't," cried little Joan. 
"Yes, it would," said So-so. 

IV 

25. While they were talking, an old woman 
came up to the door ; she had a brown face, 
and black hair, and a very old red cloak. 

" Good-evening, my little dear," said she. 
" Are you all at home this fine evening ? " 




An old woman came up to the door. 



26. " Only three of us/' said Joan. " I and 
my doll and So-so. Mother has gone to the 
town about some work. We are taking care 
of the house, but So-so wants to go after the 
bird we saw running into the field." 

27. '^ Was it a pretty bird, my little dear ? '' 
asked the old woman. 

" It was a very strange one," said Joan. 
'^I should like to go after it myself, but we 
can't leave the house." 

28. ^^ Dear, dear ! Is there no neighbor 
who would sit on the doorstep for you and 
keep the house ? Then you could slip down 
to the field after the strange bird," said the 
old woman. 

29. '^ I'm afraid not," said little Joan. " Old 
Martha, our neighbor, is sick. Of course, if 
she had been able to mind the house instead 
of us, it would have done just as well." 

80. '^ I have some distance to go this even- 
ing," said the old woman, "but I do not 
object to a few minutes' rest. I will sit on 
the doorstep to obhge you, while you run 
down to the field." 

7 
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81. ^^ But can you bark if an j one comes ? " 
asked little Joan. ^^For if you can't, So-so 
must stay Avitli you.'' 

^^ I can call you and the dog if I see any 
one coming, and that will do just as well/' 
said the old woman. 

33. ^^So it will/' replied Joan; 
and off she ran to the fields 
with So-so before her barking 
and springing about. 

V 

33. They did not catch the 

bird, though they stayed 

longer than they had intended. 

^' I dare say mother has come home/' said 

Joan, as they went up the field path. ^^I 

hope she will not think we ought to have 

stayed in the house." 

34. '^ It was taken care of," said So-so, 
^^and that must do just as well." 

When they reached the house, the widow 
had not come home. 

35. But the old woman had gone, and she 
had taken with her the warm winter cloaks 




Oi^ !jke r^iii to the :fi«ild* 
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and the plum-cake from tlie top shelf. 

No more was ever heard of any of them. 

86. '' For the future, my child," said the 
widow, when she came home, ^^I hope you 
will always do just as you are told, whatever 
So-so may say." 

^^ I will, mother," said little Joan. And 
she did. But the house dog sat and blinked. 
He was in disgrace. 

37. 1 do not feel quite sure about So-so. 
Wild dogs often mend their ways and the 
good sometimes fall ; but when any one begins 
by being only so-so, he is very apt to be 
so-so to the end. 

38. But this one was very soft and nice, and 
he got no cake that tea-time. On the whole, 
we will hope that he lived to be a good dog 
ever after. 

JULIANA HORATIA EWINO 



Write these words in pairs so that those 
opposite in meaning may come together : 

sleep, ask, go, sell, love, cry, come, open, 
hate, wake, answer, buy, shut, laugh. 
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COBOL panlon cotr'si^e kneel cloud'y 

Three Companions 

1. We go on our walk together — 

Baby and dog and I — 
Three little merry companions, 

^Neath any sort of sky : 
Blue as our baby's eyes are, 

Gray like our old dog's tail; 
Be it windy or cloudy or stormy, 

Our courage will never fail. 

2. Baby^s a little lady; 

Dog is a gentleman brave; 
If he had two legs as you have, 

He'd kneel to her like a slave; 
As it is, he loves and protects her. 

As dog and gentleman can. 
I^d rather be a kind doggie, 

I think, than a cruel man. 

DINAH KULOCK-<!RAIK 



wind cloud storm rain 

windy cloudy stormy rainy 
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Hip pom'e ne§ Greece swift'ness mazd'^n 

At a lan'ta youth showrder in'stant 

dfe ter'min^d gra?^ glit'ter d^ cMr^d' 
Atalanta's Race 

1. Long, long ago there lived in the 
beautiful land of Greece a maiden named 
Atalanta. She was so swift of foot that no 
youth in all Greece could pass her in a foot race. 

2. Her grace and beauty were so great that 
many wished to marry her. But she declared 
that she would marry him only who could 
outstrip her in a race. 

3. Many youths had tried their speed with 
her, but all had failed to overtake her. At 
last, at one of these races, Hippomenes, a fleet 
runner, was one of the judges. Seeing Ata- 
lanta's beauty, he determined to race with her. 

4. He knew that it would be hard for him 
to win by mere swiftness of foot. So he took 
in his hand three beautiful golden apples. 

5. Then the race began. Atalanta, sure of 
winning, at first let Hippomenes run ahead. 

6. This was only for a moment. Hippom- 
enes soon felt her breath close on his 
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shoulder, and let one of the golden apples 
fall to the ground. She looked down and 
saw it glitter on the grass. She seized it 
quickly and then on she ran. 

7. A second apple rolled before her. Ata- 
lanta stooped to pick it up. Then, seeing 
Hippomenes close behind, she dashed on with 
added speed towards the goal. 

8. The third golden apple flashed through 
the air and rolled at her feet. The goal was 
just at hand. Hippomenes Avas still behind, 
and she dared stoop only for an instant to 
grasp the apple. 

9. But in that instant, like an arroAv, Hip- 
pomenes darted past her and touched the 
goal. The race was Avon. 



Rewrite these sentences, putting other 
words having the same meaning in place of 
those in italics : 

Hippomenes was a jket runner. 

The race was started. 

Atalanta saw the apple glitter on the grass, 

Hippomenes darted past her. 
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union strength eag'i ly 

Union Gives Strength 

1. An old man had seven sons who were 
always quarreling with one another. This 
gave the father great pain. 

2. One day he called his sons to him and 
showed them seven sticks tied together. He 
handed the bundle to each son in turn, and 
said: ^^ Break it.^' 

8. Each tried to do so, but with all his 
strength was unable even to bend it. 

4. ^^Now untie it/^ said the father, ^^and 
each of you take a stick.^^ 

5. Then he called out : ^' Now, break 
them,^^ and each one easily broke his stick. 

6. Then the old man said : " My sons, like 
these sticks, you will be strong while you 
hold together, but weak while each is for 
himself/' 

Union gives strength. 



Be not swift to take offense; 
Anger is a foe to sense. 
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I anxious ii sown ad ver ti§^ bris'tle 
silk'y wa'geg bar'gain bram'bk 

Sowing Seeds 
I 

1. Robert and Jane were walking one day 
with their mother along a country road. 




Thistles are like bad habitE.'* 



They saw a man cutting down the tall thistles 
along the roadside. 

^^Look, mother !^^ cried Robert, ^^why is 
that man cutting down the thistles ?^^ 
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3. When tliey came up to the man, their 
mother said : ^' My httle boy is very anxious 

to know why you are cut- 
ting down these thistles. He 
cannot see the use of it 
when they are not growing 
in the fields/^ 

3. '^ Well, you see, thistles 
are like bad habits/^ said 
the man. ^' They not only 
A thistle grow, but they spread, just 

as bad habits do. 

4. ^^ Thistle seeds have wings, and when 
they are ripe, they float away on the wind. 

So the only way to keep from 
having a crop of thistles in the 
fields next year is to cut these 
doAvn before the seeds come. 
5. ^- If you keep your eyes 
open you Avill see other plants, 
such as the dandelion, whose 
seeds have white, silky wings 
to carry them along. On a fine autumn day 
you will often meet such seeds on their journey.^' 




Dandelion seeds 
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They thanked the man for what he had told 
them, and passed on. 

II 

6. Soon afterwards Jane went up to the 
hedge to look over it into the field. Her 
dress got dotted all over with little things 
which stuck so fast that she had 
trouble in pulling them off. 

7. '^What are these, mother ?^^ she 
asked. 

^^ Seeds again/^ replied her mother. 
^^ These have little bristles sticking out 

^ The hooks 

with a hook at the end. magnified 

^^The sheep and cattle rub against them 
as you have just done. These hooks catch 
in their wool and hair. The ripe seeds are 
pulled off and carried away to some other 
place. 

8. "Several plants have hooked seeds or 
burs, and thus get the help of animals in carry- 
ing their seeds to fresh ground. These plants 
get the animals to do their work without pay, 
but other plants pay for the help they get.^' 
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" Why, mother, what are you saying ? 
How can plants get work done and pay for 
it ? ^^ asked Robert, laughing. 

9. ^^ Not only so/^ said his mother with a 
smile, ^^but they advertise for workers. I 
am thinking now of such plants as wild cher- 
ries, brambles, and the like. Can you tell me 
how their seeds are sown?^^ 

10. " I should think they don't get sown at 
all; they are eaten up by the birds,'^ said 
Robert. 

^^You are partly right and partly wrong. 
The fruit is eaten ; but the seed has a very 
hard shell which the bird cannot break, so he 
drops it somewhere on the ground.'^ 

11. ^^ And the bird gets the soft part as its 
wages for carrying away the stone,'' said 
Jane. 

"That seems to be the bargain between 
them," answered her mother. 

m 

12. " But what about advertising, mother ? '' 
asked Robert. 

"When the cherry stones are ready for 
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sowing/' answered his mother, " the cherry- 
tree hangs out red flags '^ 

"Oh, I see what you mean now," cried 
Robert. "You mean that whenever the 
cherries are ripe, they turn red." 

18. "Yes," said his sister; "and whenever 
the birds see them red, they know they are 
ripe. Is that the reason why ripe fruit is so 
bright in color ? " 

14. " Well, we cannot easily tell the ' reason 
why ' about anything. You can see that the 
tree which has red flags will draw more birds 
to spread its seeds than other trees will," re- 
plied her mother. " But here we are at the 
farm now." 

15. And as the brother and sister wandered 
through the orchard, they found that the 
" red flags " were useful to boys and girls as 
well as to birds in guiding them to the ripe 
fruit. 



figure famous thistle lasted reached 
future curious bristle darted preached 
creature anxious whistle trotted perched 
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her'ring mist'y riif'fled triin'dk 

A Dutch Lullaby 

1. Wynken, Blyukeu, and Nod one night 

Sailed off in a wooden shoe, 
Sailed on a river of misty light, 
Into a sea of dew. 

2. ^^ Where are you going, and what do you 

wish ? ^^ 
The old moon asked the three. 
^^ We have come to fish for the ^ 
herring fish 
That live in this beautiful sea : 
Nets of silver and gold have we/' 
Said Wynken, Blynken, and Nod. 

3. The old moon laughed, and sang a song. 

As they rocked in the wooden shoe; 
And the wind that sped them all night long 
Ruffled the waves of dew. 





4. The little stars Avere the herring fish 
That lived in the beautiful sea; 
^^ Now cast your nets wherever you wish. 
But never a-feared are we,'' 



Ill 




So cried the stars to the fishermen three — 
Wyuken, Blyuken, and Nod. 

'>. Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes, 
And Nod is a little head; 
And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 
Is the wee one^s trundle bed. ^ 

6. So shut your eyes, w^hile mother sings 
OP wonderful sights that be, 
And you shall see the beautiful things 

As you rock on the misty sea 
Where the old shoe rocked the 
fishermen three — 



Wynken, Blynken, and Nod. 




EUGENE FIELD 




(From '* A Little Book of Western Verse," copyrighted, 1889, by Eugene Field, and published by 
Charles Scribner'o Sons.) 
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I st6rk 


sur round' ed 


Aon'or 


peered 


duck' ling 


in powl'try 


biir'doek 


II pret'ti ly 


ter'ror 


up'ri^M 


a loud' 


V fresh'ness 


wad'dled 


im ine'di ate ly 


de spiged' 



The Ugly Duckling 
I 

1. It was summer, and very beautiful in the 
country. The wheat was yellow, the oats 
were green, the hay was stacked up in the 
meadows, and the stork marched about on his 
long red legs. 

2. In a sunny place stood an old country- 
house, surrounded by deep canals. From the 
walls down to the water's edge there grew 
large burdock leaves, so high that little 
children could stand upright under the tallest. 

3. In this cool and quiet spot a duck sat on 
her nest waiting for her young ones to hatch. 
She was beginning to get tired of sitting, when 
at last the eggs cracked one after another, 
'^ Peep, peep ! '' All the eggs were alive, and 
one little head after another peered forth. 
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4. ^^ Quack, quack ! " said the duck, and all 
got up as well as they could. " Are you all 
out now ? '^ asked the mother duck, getting 
up herself. ^^No, not all; the largest egg is 
still here. How long will this last ? Oh ! I am 
so tired of it ! '' And then she sat down again. 

5. ^^Well, and how are you getting on?^' 
asked an old duck who had come to pay her 
a visit. 

^^ This one egg keeps me so long,^^ said the 
mother ; ^^ it will not break ; but you should 
see the others. They are the prettiest little 
ducklings I have ever seen," 

6. " Let me see the egg that 
will not break," said 
the old duck; ^^you 
may be sure it is a 
turkey^s egg. I hatched 
some turkey's eggs once 
myself, and I had such 
trouble with the young 
ones ! They were afraid 
of the water, and I could not get them to go in. 

7. " But let me see the egg — ah, yes ! to be 




"That is a tiirkey'B tgg." 
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sure, that is a turkey^s egg. Leave it^ and 
teach the other httle ones to swim/^ 

8. ^^ I will sit on it a little longer/^ said the 
mother. ^^I have been sitting so long al- 
ready/' 

^^ Do as you please/^ said the old duck, and 
away she waddled. 

II 

9. The great egg burst at last. ^^ Peep, 
peep ! ^^ said the little one, and out it tumbled. 
Oh ! how large and ugly it was ! The mother 
duck looked at it. 

10. ^^ How big and straight it is ! ^^ said she. 
^^ None of the others is at all like it. Can it 
be a young turkey cock ? Well, we shall soon 
find out. It must go into the water, if I have 
to push it in myself.^^ 

11. The next day there was delightful 
weather. The sun shone warm when the 
mother duck with all her family went down 
to the water. " Quack, quack ! '^ cried she, 
and one duckling after another jumped in. 

The water closed over their heads, but they 
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all came up again, and swam together finely- 
All were there, even the ugly gray one. 

12. ^^No, it is not a turkey/^ said the old 
duck. ^^Only see how prettily it moves its 
legs ! How straight it holds itself! It is my 
own child. It is really very pretty when one 
looks more closely at it. Quack ! quack ! 
Now come with me, my children ; I will take 
you into the duck yard. Keep close to me, 
or some one may step on you." 

13. So they came into the duck yard. Oh, 
what a noise there w^as! The ducks were 
quarreling about a fish head, which in the end 
w^as eaten by the cat. 

14. *^ See, my children, such is the way of 
the world/^ said the mother duck, wiping her 
bill. She, too, was fond of fish. ^^ Now use 
your legs," said she ; " keep together, and bow 
to the old duck you see over there. Look, 
she has a red rag on her leg ! That is very 
fine, and is the greatest honor a duck^can 
have. Now bow your necks and say ^ Quack.^ " 

15. And they did as they were told. But 
the other ducks who were in the yard looked 
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at them, and said aloud : ^' Only see ! Now we 
have another brood. There are enough of us 
already ; and oh, how ugly that one is ! ^' 
And immediately one of the ducks flew at 
him and bit him on the neck. 

16. "Let him alone/' said the mother; '^he 
is doing no one any harm.'' 

17. "Those are fine children that our good 
mother has/' said the old duck with the red 
rag on her leg. " All are pretty except one, 
and that one has not turned out well; I 
almost wish he could be hatched over again." 

18. "That cannot be," said the mother. 
" He is not handsome, but he is a very good 
child, and swims even better than the others. 
I think he will grow like them in time, and 
will look smaller." 

19. " The other ducks are very pretty," said the 
old duck. "Pray make yourselves at home, and, 
if you find a fish head, you may bring it to me." 

So they made themselves at home. 

20. But the poor ugly duckling was bitten, 
pecked, and teased by both ducks and hens. 

" He is so large and ugly ! " said they all. 
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31. So passed the first day, and afterwards 
things grew worse. The poor duckhng was 
laughed at by all. Even his brothers and sis- 




The poor dnokUng was laughed at by all 

ters were unkind. The ducks bit him, the 
hens pecked him, and the girl who fed the 
poultry kicked him. 

22. At last he could stand it no longer, so 
he ran to the other side of the hedge and 
frightened all the little birds in the bushes. 
^^ That is because I am so ugly/' thought the 
duckling, shutting his eyes — ^but he ran on. 
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23. At last he came to a place where the 
wild geese lived. There he lay for two Avhole 
days. On the third day there came two 
young wild geese. 

^^Ilark ye/' said they, ^^you are so ugly 
that we like you. Will you come with us and 
fly away to the south ? ^' 

24. Bang ! bang ! went a gun all at once, 
and both the Avild geese were stretched dead 
among the reeds. The water became red 
with blood. Bang ! w^ent another gun. 
Whole flocks of wild geese flew up in terror 
from among the reeds. 

25. There was a grand hunting party. The 
dogs splashed about in the mud — how fright- 
ened the poor duck was! In his terror he 

turned his head, think- 
ing to hide it under his 
wing. 

26. "In a moment a 

great dog ran up, with 

^ ji:- ' ]^ig tongue hanging out 

A great dog ran up. ^f J^Jg niOUth. He 

looked at the poor ugly duckling an instant, 
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and, splash, splash ! was gone — gone without 
hurting him. 

27. ^^Well, let me be thankful/^ said the 
duckling ; *' I am so ugly that even the dog 
will not bite me.^^ And now he lay still, 
though the shooting kept up. 

28. The noise did not cease till late in the 
day. The poor little thing waited many hours 
before he dared move. Then he ran away 
as fast as he could over fields and meadows. 

IV 

29. In the evening he reached a little hut. 
The door was broken, so he crept into the 
room. 

30. Here lived an old woman with her tom- 
cat and her hen. The cat, whom she called 
her little son, knew how to put up his back 
and pur. He could even give out sparks 
when stroked the wrong way. The hen laid 
very good eggs, and the old woman loved 
her as her own child. 

31. The next morning they all saw the 
duckling. The cat began to pur and the 
hen to cackle. 
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^^What is the matter? ^^ asked the old 
woman, looking round. 

32. Her eyes were not good, so she thought 
the young duckling was a fat duck which had 
lost its way. ^'This is a fine catch/^ said 
she ; ^^ now I shall have duck^s 
eggs. 




"Can yon pnr? Can you give ont sparks?" 

33. So the duckling was kept for three 
weeks, but no eggs came. 

'^ Gan you lay eggs ? ^' asked the hen. 

^^No.^^ 

^^Well, then, hold your tongue." 

34. And the cat said, '^ Can you put up your 
back ? Can you pur ? Can you give out 
sparks ? " 

^^ No." 

''Well, then, you should keep still." 
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85. So the duckling sat alone in the corner 
and was very unhappy. Before long he be- 
gan to think of the fresh air and sunshine, so 
he ran away again and jumped into the water. 
He swam on the surface of the water, he 
plunged beneath, but all animals passed him 
by because he was so ugly. 

V 

36. And the autumn came, the leaves turned 
yellow and brown, the air was very cold, the 
clouds were heavy with snow. 

37. One evening, just as the sun was setting, 
a flock of large, beautiful birds came flying 
by. The duckling had never seen anything 
so beautiful before. Their feathers were 
white as snow, and they had long slender 
necks. They were swans. 

38. Presently they gave a queer cry and 
spread out their beautiful wings. Then they 
flew away to warmer countries, across the 
open sea. They flew so high, so very high ! 

89. The ugly duckling turned round and 
round in the water like a mill wheel. He 
strained his neck to look after them, and gave 
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such a loud and strange cry that it ahnost 
frightened himself. 

40. He did not know what the birds were 
called, nor where they were flying; but he 
loved them as he had never before loved any- 
thing. He did not envy them; he would 
have been quite happy if the ducks in the 
duck yard had only let him stay there. 

41. And soon winter came. The weather 
was so cold, so cold. The duckling had to 
swim round and round in the water to keep 
it from freezing. 

42. But it would be too sad to tell all the 
trouble the poor duckling had during the 
hard winter. He was lying in a meadow 
among the reeds, when the sun began to 
shine warm once more. The lark sang. The 
beautiful spring had returned. 

43. And once more he shook his wings. 
They were stronger than before, and bore 
him forwards quickly. Before he was well 
aware of it, he was in a large garden by the 
river. Oh ! everything was so lovely, so full 
of the freshness of the spring ! 



44. Out of the reeds came three swans. 
They showed then- feathers so proudly, aud 
swam so lightly and so gracefully ! The duck- 
ling knew the beautiful birds, and was filled 
with a strange sadness. 

45. '' I will fly to them/' said he. '' They 
will kill me because I, ugly as I am, have 
dared come near them. But it is better to 
be killed by them than to be bitten by the 
ducks, pecked by the hens, and to have so 
much to suffer during the winter !'' 

46. He flew into the water, and swam to- 
wards the beautiful creatures. They saw him 
and shot forward to meet him. 

^'Only kill me!^' said the poor duckling, 
and he bowed his head low, expecting death; 
but what did he see in the water ? He saw 
beneath him his own form, no longer that 
of a big, ugly, gray bird — it was that of a 
swan. 

47. It does not matter that one has been 
born in a duck yard if one has been hatched 
from a swan's egg. 

48. Some little children were running about 
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in the garden. They threw bread into the 
water, and the youngest cried, ^^ There is a 
new one!^^ The others also cried out, '^Yes, 
there is a new swan come ! ^^ and they clapped 
their hands and danced around. 

49. They ran to their father and mother. 
Bread and cake were thrown into the water, 
and every one said, ^^ The new one is the best, 
so young and so beautiful ! " and the old swans 
bowed before him. 

50. The young swan felt quite ashamed, and 
hid his head under his wing. He hardly knew 
what to do; he was so happy, but still not 
proud, for a good heart is never proud. 

61. He remembered how he had been teased 
and laughed at. Now he heard every one 
say that he was the most beautiful of all beau- 
tiful birds. 

52. He shook his feathers, stretched his 
slender neck, and in his joy said : ^^ How little 
did I dream of so much happiness when I was 
the ugly, despised duckling!" 

HANS Ain)ERSEN 




" There is a new swan ! " cried the children. 
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busily easily happily greedily 

watching scratching catching stretching 

bundled cuddled tumbled troubled 



Beautiful faces are those that wear — 
It matters little if dark or fair — 
Whole-souled honesty printed there. 
Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest, brave, and true, 
Moment by moment the long day through. 
Beautiful feet are those that go 
On kindly errands to and fro — 
Down humblest ways, if God wills it so, 



I deg'ert sus pect'ed jew'el grazed 
derVish com'pany ca'di infer' 

cam'el mer'chant ii tuft in f erred' 

The Dervish and the Camel 
I 

1. A dervish, or holy man of the East, was 
traveling alone in the desert, when he met a 
company of merchants. 

"Holy man,^^ said one, "we have lost a 
camel/^ 
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2. ^^ Was he not blind in his right eye and 
lame in his left foreleg ? ^^ asked the dervish. 

^^He was/^ said the merchants. 

3. " Had he not lost a front tooth ? ^^ asked 
the dervish. 

^^He had/^ said they. 

4. ^^ Was he not loaded with wheat on one 
side ? " 

^^He was/' said the merchants. 
'^ And with honey on the other ? ^^ 

5. '' He was ! he was ! ^' said they, surprised. 
'[ Then/' said the dervish, '' I have not seen 

your camel.'' 

6. The merchants were now very angry. 
They told the dervish that he must know 

the camel well. They suspected that he had 
taken the jewels and money which were a 
part of the camel's load. 

7. They, therefore, seized him, and carried 
him to the nearest town and brought him 
before the cadi, or judge. 

II 

8. The cadi heard the story of the mer- 
chants, and agreed with them in thinking 
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that the dervish knew more about the camel 
than he cared to tell. 

9. ^^How did you know the camel was 
blind in one eye?" he asked. 

^^I inferred that the animal was blind in 
one eye because it had eaten the grass on 
only one side of the path," replied the dervish. 

10. '^ How did you know it was lame in the 
left leg?" asked the cadi. 

^^I inferred that it was lame in the left fore- 
leg because I saw that the print of that foot 
was fainter than those of the others." 

11. *^How did you know the animal had lost 
a tooth?" asked the cadi. 

"I inferred that it had lost a tooth," re- 
plied the dervish, '^because wherever it had 
grazed a small tuft of grass w^as left un- 
touched in the center of its bite." 

12. ''But how could you tell with what it 
was loaded ? " cried the merchants. " Tell 
us that." 

13. '' The busy ants on the one side, and the 
flies on the other, showed me that the camel 
was loaded with wheat and honey. And, more 
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than this/^ he said, '' I infer that it has only 
strayed, as there were no footprints either be- 
fore or behind it. Go and look for your camel/^ 

14. ^^Go/' said the cadi: ^^look for your 
camel/' 

The merchants did so, and found the beast 
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"Go»" said the oadit "look for your oameL" 

near the spot from which it had strayed. 



Write sentences telling the color of each 
of these things: 

grass salt wheat honey 
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p6'et Hen'ry Wads'worth Cam'brirfge 

col'leg^ LongTel /6m; sherter^d 

boj-'hood E van'ge lin^ Hi a wa'tha 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

1. I am sure some of you can tell me who 
this is. Yes, it is Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low, the poet. 
Has he not a 
kindly face ? 

2. Longfel- 
low^s boyhood 
was spent in the 
old town of Port- 
land, Maine, 
where he was 
born. If you 
were to go there 
to-day, you could 

Heniy Wadswortli Longfellov SCe the VCry 

house in which he lived, for it is still stand- 
ing. 

8. Henry was a healthy, happy boy, as fond 
of fun as any of you, but he was fond of study 
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too. He loved to read good books full of 
beautiful thoughts. 

4. He had beautiful thoughts of his own, 
too, and he began early to write them out. 
He put those thoughts into words which 
sound like music when they are read. That 
is why we call him a poet. 

5. When Longfellow was about fourteen 
years old, he went to Bowdoin College. 
Afterwards he became a teacher in this 
college, and then he taught at Harvard 
College in the beautiful city of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. After he became a teacher 
in Harvard College, Longfellow lived in 
Cambridge in a famous old house which had 
once sheltered General Washington. 

6. Longfellow wrote many poems by which 
he will long be remembered. Among these 
are ^^The Village Blacksmith '^ and ^^The 
Wreck of the Hesperus.'^ If you have never 
heard them, ask your teacher to read them to 
you. The best known of his longer poems 
are '^ Hiawatha ^^ and ^' Evangeline.'^ When 
you are older, you will enjoy reading them. 
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7. LoiigfelloAv had three little daughters 
and two little sons, whom he loved dearly. 
They liked nothing better than to go into 
their father's study and play with him. They 
would climb on his chair and beg for the 
stories he knew so well how to tell. 

Here is one of Longfellow's poems which is 
much loved by children. You .do not have to 
wait until you are older to enjoy reading this. 

Copy these sentences and fill in the blanks 
from memory : 

Longfellow was born in , 

When he was years old, he went 

to College. 

Afterwards he taught in College. 

Later he taught in College. 

Longfellow was a as well as a teacher. 

He wrote and 

He had daughters and sons. 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 



LONGFELLOW 
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brawn'y choir at temj9t'6d sSx'tdn 

for'ttine forge sin'ewy r^poge 

smith'y wrought beFldt^s anVil 

The Village Blacksmith 

1. Under a spreading chestnut tree 

The village smithy stands ; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

3. His hair is crisp, and black, and long. 
His face is like the tan; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat. 

He earns whatever he can, 
And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 

8. Week in, week out, from morn till night 
You can hear his bellows blow ; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge. 
With measured beat and slow. 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell. 
When the evening sun is low. 
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4. And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door; 
They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar, 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing floor. 

5. He goes on Sunday to the church. 

And sits among his boys; 
He hears the parson pray and preach ; 

He hears his daughter's voice, 
Singing in the village choir. 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

6. It sounds to him like her mother's voice, 

Singing in Paradise ! 
He needs must think of her once more. 

How in the grave she lies ; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

7. Toiling, — rej oicing, — sorrowing. 

Onward through life he goes; 
Each morning sees some task begin. 
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Each evening sees it close; 
Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night^s repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught ! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought! 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 



Find in the first stanza of this poem three 
words which mean very strong. 

Find four words in the poem Avhich tell 
names of things a blacksmith needs for his 
work. 

Select ten words which tell quality. 

Use these ten words in a description of the 
blacksmith. 



Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might. 
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I jui?^ thou'gand ii griib bod'y gward 

pol'len re spect' drone at tend'ed 

king'dom sub'ject twelve de fend' 

Bees 



1. Look at a bee. You see its body is 
made up of three parts. It looks as if it were 
cut almost through in 
two places. That is 
why it is called an in- 
sect, for the word ^^ in- 
sect '^ means ^^ cut into.^^ 
All insects have bodies 
like this and have six legs. 

2. The bee has two 
pairs of wings, and when a beehive 

she flies the wings on each* side are locked 
together by little hooks. 

3. How does the bee get honey ? It is by 
means of her long underlip. She pushes it 
far down into a blossom and gets out the 
sweet juice, which she puts into her honey 
bag. 
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4. She goes from flower to flower until 
this bag is quite full, and then she flies home 
to the hive. Some of the honey 



^ *?l^r^^ ^^ ^®^^ ^^^' ^^^^ 5 some is stored 

-^^^^^^'^ "^Wj^i in little cells covered with wax, 
f^6 ^^^ P^* aAvay like pots of jam 
for the winter. 





Bee storing lioney 5. But hoUCJ is UOt all that 

the bees get from flowers. They fill little 
baskets on their legs with a yellow dust called 
pollen. The pollen mixed with 
honey is used as food for the young 
bees. It is called ^^ bee bread.^^ 

6. Each beehive is a little king- 
dom, the home of thousands of 
A queen becs. At thc licad is the queen, 

whose subjects treat her with great respect. 
She is the mother bee. 

7. Mostof her subjects are work- 
ers who are very busy. They keep 
the hive clean, and take care of the 
queen and the little baby bees. They 
A worker build six-sided cells of wax, and 

gather honey and lay up stores for winter. 
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II 

8. The other members of the kingdom are 
drones. There are only a few hundred of 
them, great lazy fellows who 
do little except eat and sleep. 

9. The workers bear with 
the drones while there is 
plenty of honey, but in the a drone 
autumn they drive the idle ones from the hive 
or sting them to death. The drones cannot 
defend themselves. They have no stings, as 
the queen and workers have. 

10. The young bees are hatched from eggs 
in the form of worms or grubs ; the workers 
feed them with the bee bread made of honey 
and pollen. For several days the little grubs 
do nothing but eat. Then each makes a web 
for itself and goes to sleep. When it awakes, 
it is no longer a grub but a bee. 

11. The queen bee is fed with the best of 
food. She seldom leaves the hive except to 
lead workers to a new home. As she goes 
about the hive, she is attended by a body- 
guard of ten or twelve bees. 
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12. There is only one queen bee in each 
hive. 

When a young queen comes from a cell, 
the old one would like to sting her to death. 
But the other bees will not allow this, so the 
old queen, with many of the workers, leaves 
the hive and finds a new home. 



Use these words in sentences: 

bee, busy, sweet, yellow, six-sided, lazy. 

Look at the pictures and tell how the 
queen, the worker, and the drone differ from 
one another. 

Draw a picture of a bee. 



How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 

And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower! 

How skilfully she builds her cell! 

How neat she spreads the wax ! 
And labors hard to store it well 

With the sweet food she makes. 



ISAAC WATTS 
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I ru'bie^ cli'a mond spin'dk in res'cue 
com'moii cur'tain ii dwarf sup'pgr 

threat en changed di rec'tion hap'pi ly 
priu'ges^ spIt(?Tul 

The Sleeping Beauty 
I 

1. Long, long ago there hved a king and 
a queen who were very sad because they had 
no children. But their sadness at last passed 
away, for a little daughter w^as born to them. 
In his joy the king laughed like any common 
man. 

2. He gave a grand feast and asked all his 
friends to come to it. He also invited seven 
fairies, who were all that he could find in the 
kingdom. 

Before each of the fairies was placed a 
beautiful gold plate, and a knife, fork, and 
spoon of pure gold set with diamonds and 
rubies. 

3. After all the guests were seated at the 
table, in walked an old fairy who had not 
been invited. For fifty years she had not 
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been out of a certain castle, and the king 
thought that she was either dead or en- 
chanted. 

4. The king had a place set for her; but 
he could not give her a gold plate, for he had 
had only seven made for the seven fairies. 
The old fairy thought herself slighted by this 
and muttered some threats between her teeth. 

5. One of the young fairies who sat near, 
overheard these threats. Fearing some ill 
fortune for the little princess, she went, as 
soon as she rose from the table, and hid 
behind a curtain. She wished to speak last, 
and undo, if she could, any ill which the old 
fairy might try to bring to pass. 

6. Then the fairies began to offer gifts to 
the little princess. One gave her beauty, 
another wealth, another a sweet temper, and 
so on. Six of them had given their presents, 
and it came to the turn of the old fairy who 
had come in last. 

7. With a shake of the head she said: 
" When the princess is fifteen years old, she 
shall prick her finger with a spindle and shall 
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die of the wound/' And without speaking 
one word more, she turned and left the hall. 

8. All the guests were much grieved at this 
terrible gift, and many of them began to 
weep. 

But at this moment the young fairy who 
had hid behind a curtain came out and said : 
^^Be comforted, King and Queen. Believe 
me, your daughter shall not die in this way. 

9. ^^It is true that I have not power to 
undo entirely what my elder has done. The 
princess shall indeed prick her hand with a 
spindle; but instead of dying she shall only 
fall into a deep sleep which shall last a 
hundred years. At the end of that time a 
king's son shall come and awake her.'' 

10. On hearing this, the king at once gave 
an order that all the spinning wheels in the 
kingdom should be burned. He said that no 
one, on pain of death, should have a spindle 
in the house. 

II 

11. As the little princess grew up, all the 
promises of the good fairies were fuli&lled. 
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She was so beautiful, sweet-tempered, and wise 
that every one loved her. 

12. Now it happened that on her fifteenth 
birthday the king and queen were away from 
home. So the princess amused herself by 
wandering up and down the palace. 




There sat an old woman with a spindle. 

13. At last she came to an old tower. She 
climbed up the winding stair and readied a 
little door. A rusty key was in the lock, and 
the princess turned it. 

14. The door sprang open, and there in a 
little room sat an old woman with a spindle,, 
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busily spinning flax. Now either she had not 
heard of the king's command against spindles, 
or else it was the wicked fairy who had taken 
the shape of an old woman. 

15. '' Good day, old dame/' said the princess. 
" What are you doing there ? ^^ 

'^I am spinning, dearie/^ said the old 
woman, nodding her head. 

16. ^^ Ha ! '' said the princess, ^^ that is very 
amusing. Let me see if I can spin. What is 
the thing that turns round so merrily ? '' and 
she took the spindle in her hand. 

But she had no sooner touched the spindle 
than the word of the spiteful fairy was fulfilled, 
and she pricked her finger. 

17. That very moment she fell upon the floor 
and lay in a deep sleep. The old woman 
cried out for help, and people came running 
from every direction. Some threw water upon 
her face ; some struck the palms of her hands ; 
but all they could do did not wake her. 

18. When this happened, the good fairy was 
in a far-off country. But she was quickly 
told of it by a little dwarf who wore seven- 

10 
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All they oonld do did not w»k» hn. 
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league boots. He ran to her with the news, 
and she started at once in her fairy chariot. 
She did not wish the f^ / 
princess to be all alone ^ 
in the old palace when 
she should awake a hun- ^ 
dred years later. So she 
touched with her magic 
wand everything and 
every one in the palace, and they all fell asleep. 
19. Round the castle a vast number of trees 




The dwarf ran with the news. 




They all fell asleepi 



and bushes and briars began to grow. They 
became so thick that neither man nor beast 
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3oul(i pass through. From without, nothing- 
could be seen but the very top of the towers. 

Ill 

30. A hundred years were gone and past, 
when one day a prince came hunting in the 
forest. Catching sight of the towers above 
the trees, he asked the forest people what 
castle it was. 

21. Some said that it was a fairy castle, and 
some said that it was a place where witches 
lived. Others told him that it was the home 
of a great giant. 

22. But at last an old woodman said : ^^ Sir, 
when I was a boy, my grandfather told me 
that there was in that castle a princess the 
most beautiful ever seen. She must sleep 
there a hundred years, and will be wakened 
by a king's son whom she is awaiting," 

23. When the prince heard this, he deter- 
mined to make his way to the castle. In vain 
did the woodman tell him that already many 
princes had lost their lives in the attempt. 
The thorns held fast like strong hands, and 
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the young men caught by them were not able 
to get away. 

24. The prince only cried out that he would 
either rescue the sleeping princess or die like 




He determined to make Us way to the oastlei 

the others. Without delay he pressed on 
towards the wood. 

25. Strangely enough, the trees, great and 
small, the bushes, and the briars made way 
for him to pass through, and then closed fast 
behind him. On went the prince all alone. 
By and by he came to the castle, where all 
was still as death. 

26. In the courtyard he saw the horses and 
the spotted hounds lying asleep ; on the roof 
sat the doves, with their heads under their 
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wings. He crossed a court paved with marble 
and came to the guards, leaning with bent 

heads against the wall, all 
snoring as loud as they 
could. 

27. After that he went 
along halls, through rooms 
full of gentlemen and la- 
dies, all asleep, some stand- 
He oroBsed a oonrt. ing, othcrs sittiug. At last 
the prince came to the tower, and went up 
the winding stair and into the little room 
where the princess was 
asleep. 

28. There she lay, so beau- 
tiful that he could not turn 
his eyes away. He stooped 
down and kissed her. And 
__ now the enchantment was 

A guard fart asleep ^^ ^^ ^^^ 

29. The princess awoke and, looking at him 
kindly, said : ^^ Is it you, my prince ? I have 
waited for you a long time.^' 

80. At the same moment all the palace 
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awoke. The guards paced stiffly up and 
down. The gay laughter of lords and ladies 
rang through the halls. Outside, the dogs 
barked, the horses neighed, the doves upon 
the roof took their heads from under their 
wings and flew into the open country. 

81. Then the prince and the princess went 
into the great Hall of Looking Glasses, where 
they held their wedding supper. And in due 
time the prince became king and the princess 
queen, and they lived happily all their days. 



Use these words in sentences:' 

of pure gold ; terrible gift ; deep sleep ; old 
tower ; seven-league boots ; a hundred years ; 
a king's son; sleeping princess; wedding 
supper. 

Make sentences telling what you have read 
about in this story that is — 

spiteful, rusty, spotted, narrow, sweet-tem- 
pered, thick, charming, golden. 



The world is so full of a number of things, 
I'm sure we should all be as happy as kings. 



0IXVXMBON 



<^^^«$ 
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Jack in the Pulpit. 



a nem'6 iie 



iii'uo'^eiit 
ge ra'ni um 






sqiiir'rel 

gsiuze 

frail 



dis cuss' 

bon'net 

purpit 



Jack in the Pulpit 

1. Jack ill the pulpit 

Preaches to-day, 
Under the green trees 

Just over the way. 
Squirrel and song-sparrow, 

High on their perch, 
Hear the sweet lily-bells 

Ringing to church. 
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Come hear what his reverence 

Rises to say 
In his low, painted pulpit 

This calm Sabbath day. 

2. Meek-faced anemones, 

Drooping and sad; 
Great yellow violets. 

Smiling out glad; 
Buttercups' faces, 

Beaming and bright; 
Clovers with bonnets, 

Some red and some white; 
Daisies, their white fingers 

Half-clasped in prayer; 
Dandelions, proud of 

The gold of their hair; 
Innocents, children 

Guileless and frail, 
Meek little faces 

Upturned and pale; 
Wildwood geraniums, 

All in their best. 
Languidly leaning, 
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In purple gauze dressed- 
All are assembled 

This sweet Sabbath day 
To hear what the priest 

In his pulpit will say. 

8. So much for the preacher: 

The sermon comes next, — 
Shall we teU how he preached it 

And where was his text ? 
Alas! like too many 

Grown-up folks who play 
At worship in churches 

Man-builded to-day, — 
We heard not the preacher 

Expound or discuss; 
But we looked at the people, 

And they looked at us. 
We all saw their dresses — 

Their colors and shapes; 
The trim of their bonnets, 

The cut of their capes; 
We heard the wind-organ, 

The bee and the bird, 
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But of Jack in the pulpit 
We heard not a word! 

CLARA SMITH 

^^ Guileless " means free from deceit. 
'^ Expound ^^ means explain. 
Copy the names of all the flowers mentioned 
in " Jack in the Pulpit." 

Do you know any other wild flowers ? 



I a dopt' ad ven'ttir^ prig'on er s^v^age 

re gist' Jam^'town Pow ha tan' ii north'ern 
at tack' set'tler Po ca hon'tas coast 

Captain Smith and Pocahontas 
I 

1. This is a story about a man whose life 
and adventures were as interesting as any 
story book. This man was Captain John 
Smith, and he was born in England over three 
hundred years ago. You will like to know 
something about him, because he was one of 
the first Englishmen who came to live in this 
country. 

2. After many adventures on sea and land, 
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Captain John Smith set out with some men 
who were going to make their homes in Vir- 
ginia. They crossed the ocean and settled at 
a place which they called Jamestown, after 
the king of England. 

3. At first these settlers had a hard time. 
They were not used to working in the fields ; 
and Smith, who was one of their chief men, 
found it hard to make them cut down trees and 
plant corn. They were often in need of food 
and always in danger of attacks from Indians. 

4. One day Captain Smith started with an 
Indian guide to see the country and to look 

J the forest path, when suddenly 

^^^f^i^T an arrow whizzed through the 

}7J ^[y a^j^(j ^1^^ Indian war cry 

rang in his ears. 
5. The woods seemed to be 
filled with savages. Captain Smith 
^* saw that it would be useless to resist 
A^dian attack them. So hc Ict them drag him oflP 
to their chief, Powhatan. 

6. Captain Smith was kept prisoner for 
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some time. Then it was decided that he 
should be killed. The war clubs of the sav- 
ages were already raised over his head, when 
a little girl ran forward, threw her arms about 




The woods seemed to be filled witli sayages. 

his neck, and begged them not to kill him. This 
was Pocahontas, the daughter of Powhatan. 

7. They tried to drag her away, but she 
begged so hard for the white man's life that 
at last her prayer was granted and Smith's 
Hfe was spared. 

8. Powhatan became so fond of his white 
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prisoner that he wished to adopt him as his 
son. Soon the Indians allowed Captain Smith 
to go back to his friends in Jamestown. 

II ' 
9. This was not the only time that Poca- 
hontas gave aid to the English. She often 
brought them food when they were in need. 
10. Once, when the Indians were again at 
war with the settlers, she came at night and 
warned the white men that 
there was to be an attack. 
When the savages came, they 
found the settlers ready to de- 
fend themselves. 

11. Captain John Smith stayed 
in Virginia for a number of 
years, leading the settlers in 
the Indian fights and guiding 
them in their work. Then he 
returned to England, and wrote books telling 
about his adventures. 

12. Some years later he sailed again for 
America. This time he visited the northern 
coast, and gave the name of New England to 




\ \ 

She warned the white meni 
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that part of our country. He died in Eng- 
land at the age of fifty-two. 

13. Pocahontas, the Indian girl who had 
saved his life, married John Rolfe, a young 
Englishman. With him she visited England, 
where she was treated as a young princess. 
And to-day there are boys and girls in Vir- 
ginia who can say that Pocahontas, the Indian 
princess, was their great-great-grandmother. 



Copy these sentences, filling in the blanks : 

Captain John Smith was born in 

over years ago. 

He came with colonists to 

They sailed up the River and 

settled at 

They were often attacked by 

Once Captain Smith was taken prisoner, 
and his life was saved by 

Captain Smith went back to 

. He sailed again to America and visited the 

coast, to which he gave the name 

of 

Pocahontas married 



wag'on er 
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Her'cu leg 



efTort 



urge 



Hercules and the Wagoner 

1. As a wagoner was driving a heavy cart 
along a bad road, the wheels stuck fast in 
the mud and the horses could not pull it out. 

2. The man did not make the least effort 
to help himself. He dropped on his knees 
and began calling for Hercules to come and 
help him out of his troubles. 

3. ^' Lazy fellow ! ^^ said Hercules, " get up 
and urge on your horses. Put your shoulder 
to the wheel. Heaven helps only those who 
help themselves/' 

affection suspect voice throat 

direction respect rejoice thread 
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I birch doul)kd mid'rib pifch'er 

ma'pk II com'pound sim'pk mois'ture 

un fold' va rf6 ty ura breHa harmless 

nofched uav^rdw iii sup ply' iin por'tant 

Leaves 
I 

1. Take any common leaf into your hand 
and look at it. Take the leaf of the straw- 
berry, for instance. See how pret- 
tily it is notched ! Hold it up to 
the light and see the lines that run 
from the middle to the edges. Then 
look at the fine network between tliese 
lines. How delicate and beautiful it all 
is! 

2. Beautiful and interesting as leaves 
are, few people notice them. If I were^"*"'''^'^^'** 
to show you leaves which you see every day, 

I am afraid you could not tell from what kind 
of tree each leaf came. Could you ? 

8. Gather leaves of different kinds, and see 
if your schoolmates can tell their namesv 

Take the star-shaped leaf of the maple, 

11 
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the birch leaf with its nicely notched edges, 
the bright, firm leaf of the oak, and the 
wrinkled leaf of the elm. Put a willow leaf 
beside a peach leaf, which is very much 
like it, 

4. Leaves come from buds just as flowers 
do. If you gather some leaf buds in the 
spring and cut them across with a sharp 
knife, you can see how the leaves are folded 
together inside. 

Some are doubled together like a folded 
sheet of paper; some are rolled round and 
round; others are folded as a fan is. 

5. In the warm spring days these buds 
grow larger and larger. After a while they 
unfold and the green leaves are spread out. 

II 

6. As you look at a leaf, you see that it 

is made up of two parts: the stalk, and a 
broader part which is thin and flat. The 
broad part is called the blade. As you see, 
the stalk runs through the middle of the 
leaf to the tip. It forms what is called the 
midrib. 
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7. A number of branches, called veins, run 
,off from the midrib. These are like the ribs 
of an umbrella. Without them the leaf could 
not stand straight and firm. The wind would 
blow it about like a rag tied to a stick. 

8. You will find some leaves made up of a 
number of small ones, all fixed on one stalk. 
These are called compound leaves. Simple 
leaves have only one leaf on each leaf stalk. 

9. There is great variety in the shape of 
leaves. Some are long and narrow, like 
blades of grass ; some are round, some egg- 
shaped, and some heart-shaped. Some have 
plain and some wavy edges, while others have 
edges like the teeth of a saw. 

Ill 
10. There are some very queer 

leaves. One of these is the pitcher 
plant. Its midrib bends at the end 
of the leaf so as to form a lit- 
tle pitcher with a lid. The lid is 
generally shut so that rain can- 
not get in, yet the pitcher always The American pitcher pUoi 
has water in it. How does it come there? 
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Venus's fly trap 



11. The watery part of the sap is poured 

tfrom many Kttle mouths on the inside 
^ of the pitcher, which is thus kept 
filled with water. 

The leaf of the Venus's fly trap, 
which grows in North Carolina, is 
a real trap for flies and other in- 
sects. When the leaf is spread 
out wide open, it looks harmless 
enough. 
13. But let an insect alight on the leaf, and he 
is made a prisoner at once. The two parts of 
the leaf close, and the points 
on the edge are locked to- 
gether so as to form bars to 
the prison. The poor insect 
cannot get away, and soon 

dies. 

^^^SH^L. 14. You may never see these 
^^^^BmSS^ queer leaves, but you will find 
other curious and interesting 
ones near your home if you 
look for them. 
I am sure you know the fern leaf. Do you 




^^^^^BSHnRPBt^^ 



A fern 
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know where the flowers of the fern grow ? 
See if you can find out. 

15. Keep your eyes open as you walk in the 
fields and woods, and you will see there is no 
end to the variety of leaves. And among 
them all you cannot find one that is not beau- 
tiful when you look closely at it. 

16. Leaves are not only beautiful and inter- 
esting — they are useful, too. They give us 
pleasant shade and they supply the air with 
moisture. But their chief use is to keep trees 
and plants alive and to make them grow. 

17. Leaves are to plants what lungs are to 
animals. The air that goes to our lungs 
helps keep us alive and make us grow. Like 
ourselves, plants must breathe as well as feed 
in order to live and grow. So you see the 
leaf is a very important part of the plant. 

WORTHINGTON HOOKER 



Name something that is — 
green, notched, narrow, star-shaped, egg- 
shaped, wrinkled. 

Find in your reader five words that tell 
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color ; five words that describe the size or 
form of an object. 

Make sentences describing a leaf, using 
these words: 

color, shape, stalk, blade, midrib, leaf bud. 

Draw pictures of three kinds of leaves you 
have seen. 



He liveth long who liveth well. 
All else is life but flung away; 

He liveth longest who can tell 

Of true things truly done each day. 



swung quivering root'let 

lad'^n leaflet 

The Tree 

1. The Tree^s early leaf buds were bursting 
their brown; 
" Shall I take them away ? ^^ said the 
Frost, sweeping down, 
^^No, leave them alone 
Till the blossoms have grown," 
Prayed the Tree, while he trembled from 
rootlet to crown. 
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2. The Tree bore his blossoms, and all the 
birds sung; 
'^ Shall I take them away ? ^^ said the 
Wind, as he swung. 
^^No, leave them alone 
Till the berries have grown/' 
Said the Tree, while his leaflets quiver- 
ing hung. 

8. The Tree bore his fruit in the midsum- 
mer glow; 
Said the girl : ^^ May I gather thy berries 
now?'' 
"Yes, all thou canst see: 
Take them; all are for thee/' 
Said the Tree, while he bent down his 



laden boughs low. 



bjOrkstjerne bjOrkson 



root rootlet summer midsummer 

stream streamlet winter midwinter 
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T sulk'y pro ces'sion ^uive^ iii ^ir'cus 
rustling ex cit'ed ^rap'per ge og'ra phy 
popular II br^y cle whis71^ i v bec'koii^d 
waFnut careTull^^ hafch'et Ar'bor Day 

The Boy who Hated Trees 

I 

1. '^ Good-night, Dick. Remember now to 
wake up with the robins, so that you may be 
ready to help me set out our new trees/^ 

'' Good-night/^ answered Dick in a sulky 
tone, for Dick was cross. 

2. ^' Trees, trees, trees ! '^ he mumbled to 
himself as he began to undress. ^^ Fm so sick 
of hearing about trees. Miss Morrell has 
talked ^ trees ' for a week at school, and now 
father has bought some old twigs to set out 
to-morrow, and I want to go fishing. 

3. '^ I wish I lived in a land where there are 
no trees. We could get along well enough 
without them.'^ And with this thought he 
jumped into bed. 

4. Dick had been asleep perhaps an hour 
or more, when he heard the queerest rustling 
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noise and then a voice called out : ^^ Here he 
is — the boy who hates trees ! ^' 

5. There was the strangest procession com- 
ing toward him. It was made up of trees of 
all kinds. The Pine and the Elm came first ; 
the Maple and the Oak followed : the Maple^s 
leaves were flushed scarlet, she was so excited. 
The Willow was weeping, and the Poplar was 
trembling all over. 

6. Next came all the fruit trees, led by the 
Cherry, while the Walnut, the White Birch, 
and the Palm were behind. 

7. What did it all mean ? Dick was fright- 
ened for a moment. It seemed as if every tree 
of which he had ever heard was there, and he 
wondered how the room could hold them all. 

II 

8. When they had all grown quiet, the Pine 
said : ^^ Dear brothers and sisters, here is a 
boy who hates trees ; he cannot see that we 
are of any use. It is more than I can stand, 
and I have called this meeting to see what can 
be done about it, Has any one anything to 
say?" 
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9. The Cherry looked very sour. "I cannot 
see that boys are of any use/^ she said. 
''Many years ago, when cherry trees were 
scarce in this country, a boy named George 
cut down my great-grandfather just to try his 
new hatchet.^^ 

10. ''And boys know so Httle,'' said the 
White Birch; "they are always 
hacking me with knives 
and taking off my coat, 
^, no matter how cold 
the weather is. 

11. "I loved a boy 
once, but it was many 
-^ years ago. He was a 
^^ little Indian boy. He 
loved trees. I remember 
how he stood beside me one 
warm day and said: 

Give me of your bark, Birch Tree ! 
For the summer time is coming, 
And the sun is warm in heaven, 
And you need no white skin wrapper/ 




"Qiye me of your bark, Birch Tree I " 



(C ci 



Then he took off my bark so carefully 
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that he did not hurt me a bit. But lie is not 
living now. This boy is not like him/' 

12. ^^I don't like boys either/'^ spoke up the 
Apple. ^'One day a boy climbed up into my 
branches and broke off one of my limbs. He 
was a very silly boy, for he wanted green 
apples. Had my fruit been ripe, I would have 
tossed one down to him. How happy we 
should be if it were not for boys ! ^' 

13. The Maple was very angry. ^^ This boy 
said we were of no use, but it was only this 
morning that I heard him tease his grand- 
mother for a cake of my sugar.'' 

^^He ate it as though he liked it, too," 
said the Palm. ^^I saw him; he was fan- 
ning himself with one of my leaves." 

14. The Willow wij)ed her eyes. "Boys, 
boys, boys ! " she said. "I'm so sick of boys ! 
This same boy made a whistle out of one of 
my children this very night when he went for 
the cows." 

15. Then a queer tree in the corner spoke in 
a thick voice. " We are of no use, are we ? 
If it were not for me, where would he get 
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the tires for his bicycle? There are his rub- 
ber boots, too. Why, he uses me every day 
about something. . But Fve thought of a 
plan/^ 

16. The trees crowded around him, talking 
together very excitedly. 

'' But how shall we do it ? ^^ Dick heard 
them say. 

^^Oh," said the Elm, '^the wind will help 
us; it is our friend.^^ 

Ill 

17. Before Dick could cry out, he found 
himself being carried away by the wind. 

^^ Where am I going ?^^ he called. 

18. ^^To the land of no trees,^^ they answered; 
and they bowed and smiled. Even the Wil- 
low held up her head long enough to call, 
" Good-by ! good-by ! ^^ and then home and 
trees were left far behind. 

19. How fast the wind traveled ! On and 
on they rushed, until suddenly the wind 
dropped him and went whistling away. 

20. Dick felt really frightened when he 
found himself all alone. 
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^^Oh, Fin so hot!'' he exclaimed. ''I 
wonder where I am/' 

Certainly he had never before been in such 
a place. 

21 There were no trees nor green grass 
anywhere in sight. As far as he could see, 
there was only sand — white sand, that was 
so hot and scorching. 

22. ^^It seems to me IVe seen pictures in 
my geography like this/' he said to himself. 
*^ It must be a desert. Oh, I was never so hot 
before. I can't stay here. What shall I do?" 

23. All at once he noticed a tiny speck 
far away in the distance. Now it looked 
larger. He brushed away something that 
looked very much like a tear, though he told 
himself that it was only because he was so 
warm. 

24. Tes, that speck surely moved, and was 
coming nearer. What if it were a bear! 

^^ There is no tree to climb and I couldn't 
run — I am so tired and it is so hot." 

25. Nearer and nearer it came, moving 
slowly. Dick watched it with a beating 
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heart. At last he saw that it was not a 
single animal, but a great many in line. 

20. ^^Oh, they are camels !^^ he cried. ^'Yes, 
I know they are. Once at a circus I saw 
some that looked just like them, but what 
queer-looking men are on them ! ^' 

IV 

27. They were now very near him, and one 
of the men beckoned with his hand and said 
something. 

" I can't understand him/^ said Dick to 
himself, ^^but I suppose he means he'll give 
me a lide.^' 

28. The man helped him up and they 
journeyed on. After a time Dick grew very 
tired. 

^^The camel joggles me so,^' he said, "and 
I am so thirsty I shall die. If they would 
only stop a minute ! ^^ 

29. What was the matter? What were they 
saying? Each man was bowing himself to- 
wards the ground, waving his hands. 

"I don't see what they are making all that 
fuss about. I can't see anything, the sun 
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hurts my eyes so/' And Dick covered his 
eyes with his hand. 

30. Suddenly there was a shout, and the 
camels stood still. Dick lifted his head. 
Could he believe his eyes ? Right before him 




"Doar (reel" heoried. 

was a little spot of green grass, a spring of 
cool water, and one of those things he hated 
— a tree. 

31. Hate a tree ? He thought that he had 
never seen anything so beautiful in all his life. 
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He fairlj tumbled off the camel in his haste 
to reach it. ^ The tears ran down his face as 
he threw his arms around its trunk. 
^^ Dear tree ! '^ he cried. 

32. ^^ Dick, Dick, are you going to help me 
plant the new trees ?^^ called his father. 

Opening his eyes, Dick found himself in his 
own little room, both hands clasping his 
pillow. 

33. Dick was soon dressed and downstairs, 
and so anxious was he to plant trees that he 
could hardly eat his breakfast. 

34. A week later Miss Morrell said to one 
of the other teachers : ^^ I think the trees we 
planted on Arbor Day will grow if good care 
has anything to do with it. Dick Hawkins 
seems to have taken charge of them all.^^ 

ALICE L. BECKWITH 



excited excitedly excitement unexcited 

Copy the names of all the trees mentioned. 
Write a sentence about each. 
Tell five ways not mentioned in this story 
in which trees are useful to us. 
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d^f3S«t'6d plowl)oy r^treat'fed anon' 

March 

1. The cock is crowing, 
The stream is flowing, 
The small birds twitter, 
The lake doth glitter, 

The green field sleeps in the sun; 

The oldest and youngest 

Are at work with the strongest; 

The cattle are grazing, 

Their heads never raising; 
There are forty feeding like one ! 

2. Like an army defeated 
The snow hath retreated, 
And now doth fare ill 

On the top of the bare hill ; 
The plowboy is whooping — anon — anon ; 

There's joy in the mountains, 

There^s life in the fountains; 

Small clouds are sailing, 

Blue sky prevailing; 
The rain is over and gone ! 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

18 
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I en chant'ress 


herd 


gir'56 


mis for'tiine 


di vid'ed 


noi§'y 


greed' i ly 


vic'tim 


II iner'9y 



Circe 
I 

1. Listen to a story which has been for 
ages a delight to children and to grown people. 
It is about Odysseus, the great Greek hero. 

After being away for many years in a 
great war, he was on his way to his island 
home. 

2. As Odysseus and his men were driven 
about on unknown seas, they came to a beau- 
tiful wooded island. This was the home of 
Circe, a mighty enchantress. 

3. The Greeks did not know this. But 
they had had so many strange adventures 
that at first they were afraid to land for fear 
of fresh misfortune. 

At the end of two days their food was all 
gone. So Odysseus armed himself with sword 
and spear, and went ashore. 

4. From a high hill he looked over the 
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whole island. He saw at a distance a stately 
marble palace in the midst of a thick wood, 
and determined to go there. First, however, 
he returned to the ship. On his way back he 
killed a tall stag, which gave food to his hun- 
gry men. 

5. The next morning the Greeks met to 
decide what they should do. The hero told 
what he had seen, and then divided his men 
into two parties. Odysseus and his party 
stayed near the shore, while the others went 
forward to the palace. 

6. As they marched through the woods, 
wolves and lions came toward them. Instead 
of attacking the strangers, they made every 
sign of welcome. 

7. Cheered by this, the Greeks approached 
the palace. From within they heard a sweet 
voice chanting old songs. This was Circe her- 
self. She sang thus to draw her victims to 
her. 

8. Charmed by her songs, all the Greeks 
except their leader went forward. The gates 
of the palace opened wide to let them in. 
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Circe, the beautiful enchantress, rose as they 
entered and made them welcome. 

9. A rich feast was soon spread for the 
hungry wanderers. Then, seated at the table, 
the tired Greeks ate greedily, with no thought 
for anything but the food set before them. At 
last they could eat no more, and they leaned 
back and looked about them. 

10. Then at once, rising from her seat, the 
enchantress waved a wand over them. Lo ! 
instead of the noisy men who had just been 
feasting, there was a herd of grunting pigs 
running over the marble floor. 

Circe now drove them with cruel blows into 
sties, and threw down some acorns for them 
to eat. 

11. Meanwhile their leader, who had been 
too wise to enter the palace, waited for their 
return. As they did not come, at last he 
went back and told his story to Odysseus. 

n 

i«. The hero at once set out to learn what 
had become of his men, As he drew near the 
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palace, he met a youth who told him what 
had happened. 

13. ^^By your own power you cannot free 
your friends/' he said. ^^ You will only share 
their fate. But take this flower, and it will 
protect you against the arts of Circe. When 
she tries her charms, draw your sword and 
make her promise to free your men.'' 

14. Odysseus took the flower and went on to 
the palace. The gates opened wide for him, 
as for the others. 

Circe watched with delight the coming of 
this stranger. She led liim to the table and 
set before him the richest food. Odysseus ate 
without fear till he was satisfied. 

15. Then Circe waved her wand and would 
have changed him, too, into a beast. But, 
to her surprise, he remained a man. Now 
Odysseus drew his sword. Circe was filled 
with fear and fell at his feet to beg mercy. 

16. ^^ Surely," she cried, ^^you must be the 
wise Odysseus. 1 was told that I would have 
no power against him. Put up your sword 
and let us be friends." 
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17. But Odysseus would not do so until he 
had made her promise to change his men 
back to their former shape and not harm 
them again. This she gladly promised to do. 

Then she led Odysseus to the sties, where 
his former followers came grunting about his 
feet. With a wave of her wand she changed 
them back to men. 

18. After this, Odysseus and all his followers 
went to the palace of Circe, and there rested 
from their toils and wanderings. 



leader wanderer follower 

Tell who leads; who wanders; who follows; 
who hunts; who teaches; who writes; who 
paints; who farms; who robs; who dances; 
who bakes. 

Arrange the answers in sentences ; as, The 
leader leads. 

If all were rain and never sun, 
No bow could span the hill; 

If all were sun and never rain, 
There^d be no rainbow still. 

CHBISTINA BOSSSm 
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I a'goo lan'guag^ Soan g6 ta' ha wa'ry 

boast'er No ko'mis Ma/^n go tay'see ban'quet 

nos'tril rein'deer Ad ji daz^'mo coughed 

ro^'buck ej: iilt'ed marVel ous antler 

Hiawatha's Hunting 

Then the httle Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in summer, 
Where they hid themselves in winter, 
Talked with them whene'er he met them. 
Called them ^^ Hiawatha's Chickens.'^ 

Of all beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How the beavers built their lodges. 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 
Why the rabbit was so timid, 
, Talked with them whene'er he met them, 
Called them ^^ Hiawatha's Brothers." 

Then lagoo, the great boaster, 
He the marvelous story-teller. 
He the traveler and the talker, 
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He the friend of old Nokomis, 

Made a bow for Hiawatha: 

From a branch of ash he made it, 

From an oak bough made the arrows, 

Tipped with flint and winged with feathers, 

And tlie cord he made of deerskin. 

Then he said to Hiawatha : 
^^Go, my son, into the forest, 
Where the red deer herd together, 
Kill for us a famous roebuck. 
Kill for us a deer with antlers !'' 

Forth into the forest straightway- 
All alone walked Hiawatha 
Proudly, with his bow and arrows ; 
And the birds sang round him, o'er him, 
" Do not shoot us, Hiawatha ! '^ 
Sang the robin, the Opechee, 
Sang the bluebird, the Owaissa, 
^^Do not shoot us, Hiawatha !'' 

Up the oak tree, close beside him. 
Sprang the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
In and out among the branches. 
Coughed and chattered from the oak tree, 
Laughed and said between his laughing. 
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^' Do not shoot me, Hiawatha ! " 

And the rabbit from his pathway 
Leaped aside, and at a distance 
Sat erect upon his haunches, 
Half in fear and half in frolic, 
Saying to the little hunter, 
^' Do not shoot me, Hiawatha ! '' 

But he heeded not, nor heard them, 
For his thoughts were with the red deer ; 
On their tracks his eyes were fastened. 
Leading downward to the river, 
To the ford across the river. 
And as one in slumber walked he. 

Hidden in the alder bushes, 
There he waited till the deer came, 
Till he saw two antlers lifted. 
Saw two eyes look from the thicket, 
Saw two nostrils point to windward. 
And a deer came down the pathway. 
Flecked with leafy light and shadow. 
And his heart within him fluttered. 
Trembled like the leaves above him. 
Like the birch leaf palpitated, 
As the deer came down the pathway. 
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Then, upon one knee uprising, 
Hiawatha aimed an arrow; 




Then, upon one knee nprisingi 
Hiawatha aimed an arrow. 

Scarce a twig moved with his motion, 
Scarce a leaf was stirred or rustled, 
But the warv roebuck started, 
Stamped with all his hoofs together, 
Listened with one foot uplifted, 
Leaped as if to meet the arrow ; 
Ah ! the singing, fatal arrow, 
Like a wasp it buzzed and stung him! 
Dead he lay there in the forest, 
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By the ford across the river; 
Beat his timid heart no longer, 
But the heart of Hiawatha 
Throbbed and shouted and exulted, 
As he bore the red deer homeward, 
And lagoo and Nokomis 
Hailed his coming with applauses. 

From the red deer's hide Nokomis 
Made a cloak for Hiawatha, 
From the red deer's flesh Nokomis 
Made a banquet in his honor. 
All the village came and feasted, 
All the guests praised Hiawatha, 
Called him Strong-heart, Soan-ge-taha ! 
Called him Loon-heart, Mahn-go-taysee ! 



HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 



Write in separate sentences what Hiawa- 
tha learned about the birds and beasts. 

Write the names of the things which he 
saw as he went through the forest. 

Ask your teacher to read you the story of 
Hiawatha's childhood. 

Read again the story about Longfellow, 
the poet who wrote ^^Hiawatha.^^ 
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I Ben'ja min Bos'ton pr6 po§^ 

Frank' lin peu'ny iii ^toYen 

com'rade? ii wharf whip'ping 

un comTort a bk con venlent eVil 

Benjamin Franklin as a Boy 
I 

1. Nearly two hundred years ago a boy 
used to be seen in the streets of Boston who 
was known to his playmates as Ben Franklin. 

He was a bright boy at his books and even 
a brighter one when at play with his com- 
rades. There was something about him 
which always seemed to make him the leader 
among the boys. 

2. I might tell you a number of stories 
about him. Perhaps you have already heard 
the famous story of Ben and his whistle. 

One day his mother gave him some pen- 
nies, and he gave them all to another boy for 
a whistle which was not worth more than a 
penny. He soon became tired of his toy, and 
was sorry he had spent all his money for it. 

8. But Ben had grown a great boy since 
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those days and was much wiser. 1 am going 
to tell you something he did when he was 
about ten years old. 

4. Ben and the other boys were very fond 
of fishing. The place where they fished was 
a mill pond on the outskirts of the town. 
The edge of the water where the boys had 
to stand while they fished was deep in mud. 

5. '' This is very uncomfortable," said Ben 
Franklin one day to his comrades. 

^' So it is," said one of them. " What a 
pity it is we have no better place to stand." 

6. If it had not been for Ben, nothing 
more would have been done or said about 
the matter. But it was not his way to let 
things go if there was any way of bettering 
them. 

7. " Boys," cried he, " I have thought of a 
plan." The other boys were ready to listen 
at once. They felt sure that Ben's plan would 
be a good one. 

8. They all remembered how he had sailed 
across the mill pond by lying flat on his back 
in the water and holding on to his kite string. 
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If Ben could do that, he could do almost any- 
thing. 

'' What is your plan, Ben ? What is it ? '' 
cried they all. 

n 

9. It so happened that the boys were stand- 
ing where a new house was to be built. A 
great many large stones which were to be 
used in building lay about. Ben jumped 
upon one of these and began to speak. 

10. " Now I propose," said he, ^' that we 
build a wharf to help us in our fishing. You 
see these stones. The workmen intend to use 
them for building a house. But that will 
make them of use to only one man. 

11. " My plan is to carry these same stones 
to the edge of the water and build a wharf 
with them. That will help us in our fishing 
and will also be convenient for boats passing 
up and down the stream. Thus the stones 
will be of use to many instead of one. What 
say you, boys? Shall we build the wharf?" 

12. ^' Hurrah ! hurrah ! " shouted all the 
boys. ^^ Let's begin." 
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None of them stopped to think that they 
had no right to build their wharf with stones 
belonging to another person. They all agreed 
to be on hand that evening to carry out their 
great plan. 

13. At the time set, the boys came to the 
place and began to move the stones toward 
the water. This was much harder work 
than they had expected. But Ben Franklin 
thought of ways to make the work easier, 
and he kept them all in good spirits by his 
jokes and laughter. 

14. After an hour or two of hard work, 
the stones had all been moved to the water 
side. Then Benjamin was the one to show 
how they should be put together in the best 
way. At last the great work was finished. 

15. '' Now, boys,^^ cried Ben, ^^ let's give 
three cheers and go home to bed. To-morrow 
we can catch fish without so much trouble.'^ 

" Hurrah ! hurrah ! hurrah ! ^^ shouted his 
comrades. 

Then all went home to sleep after their 
hard labors. 




It was harder work than they anticipated. 
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10. In the morning the workmen came to 
go on with the building of the house. But 
on reaching the spot they looked in vain for 
the heap of stones. What could have become 
of them ? 

17. ^^ Why, Sam/^ said one to another, ''this 
is very queer. Do you suppose the stones 
flew away last night?" 

^^More likely they have been stolen/^ re- 
plied Sam. 

18. ^' Who would think of stealing a heap of 
stones ? " cried a third. 

Meanwhile the head workman had noticed 
the prints of little feet making a beaten path 
to the water side. Now he saw what had 
become of the stones. 

19. It was not long before the boys' fathers 
knew what they had done. You may be sure 
that the boys were sorry then. As for Ben, 
he was more afraid of what his father would 
say than he was of the worst whipping. 

20. '' Benjamin/' said his father, " how could 
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From the portrait by Dupleesis 



Benjamin Franklin 
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you take those stones which did not belong to 
you ? What could have made you do it ? ^^ 

21. " Why, father/^ replied Ben, hanging his 
head, "I thought that the stones would be 
useful to more people as a wharf than as a 
house. Only one man could enjoy the house, 
but all the boys and the people going up and 
down the stream in boats would enjoy the 
wharf/^ 

22. ^' My son,'^ said Mr. Franklin, " you did 
very wrong in taking what did not belong to 
you. Never think for a moment that good will 
come of doing wrong. Remember that noth- 
ing but evil will ever come out of evil deeds." 

"I will never forget it again," said Benja- 
min, bowing his head. 

23. So here we finish our story. One of 
these days you will know what a great man 
Benjamin Franklin became. 

In all his later life he was famous for the 
same things that made him a leader among 
the boys, but he never forgot the lesson he 
had learned from his father. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHOBNB 
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Copy the following sentences, changing the 
italicized words to other words having the 
same meaning : 

He soon became tired of his toy. 

At last the great ^or^ was finished. 

The head workman had noticed the prints 
of little feet. 

Never think for a moment that good will 
come of doing wrong. 



silk'^n pea§ 

The Dove 

I had a dove, and the sweet dove died; 
And I have thought it died of grieving; 
Oh, what could it grieve for ? Its feet were tied 
With a silken thread of my owm hands' 

weaving ; 
Sweet little red feet ! why should you die — 
Why would you leave me, sweet bird ! why ? 
You lived alone in the forest tree. 
Why, pretty thing ! would you not live with 

me? 
I kissed you oft and gave you white peas ; 
Why not live sweetly as in the green trees ? 



JOHN KEATS 
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dis mount' trudge ras'cal gvoup strug'gle 

The Miller, his Son, and their Donkey 

1. A miller and his son were driving their 
donkey to a fair to sell him. They liad not 
gone far when they came up to a 
group of women around a well. 

2. ^^ Look there ! ^^ criefl one 
of them ; ^^ did you ever see 
such stupid fellows? They "" * The donkey 
trudge along on foot when they might ride/^ 

3. The old man heard this and made his 
son get on the donkey's back, and he walked 
along by his side. 

4. Presently they met a group of old men. 
^^ There !'' said one of them, ^^tliis proves 

what I was saying. No respect is shown old 
age in these days. Do you see that idle lad 
riding while his old father has to walk ? Get 
down, you young rascal, and let the old man 
rest his weary limbs.'' 

5. Upon this the old man made his son dis- 
mount, and got up himself. Soon they met 
some women and children. 
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6. '^ Why, you lazy old fellow ! ^' cried sev- 
eral of them at once ; ^^ are vou not ashamed 
to ride and make that poor little lad walk ? 
He can hardly keep up with you/' 





"Yon laxy old fellow! " cried tlie women. 

The good-natured miller at once took up 
his son behind him. They had now almost 
reached the town. 

7. ^^Pray, my friend/' said a man, ^^is that 
donkey your own?^' 

"Yes/' said the old man. 

" One would not have thought so from the 
w^y y^^ l^ad him/' said the other. " Why, 
you two are better able to carry the poor 
beast than he you.^' 

8. So the miller and his son got off the don- 
key, and tied his legs together and hung him 
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on a pole. They took him on their shoulders 
and marched off over a bridge to the town. 

9. This funny sight brought the people in 
crowds to laugh at it. The donkey, not lik- 
ing the noise nor the strange things 





They marolied off with the donkey* 

that were done to him, began to struggle to 
set himself free. At last he broke the cords, 
and fell into the river and was drowned. 

10. Upon this the old man, angry and 
ashamed, made the best of his way home 
again. By trying to please everybody he 
had pleased nobody, and had lost his donkey 
into the bargain. 

Write in your own words the story of the 
miller, his son, and their donkey. 

What lesson ought the miller to have 
learned from the loss of his donkey ? 



crest 


bfe stir?' 


Quak'gr 


mead 


gayiy 

Robert of Lincoln 


Lin'co/n 



1. Merrily swinging on brier and weed, 
Near to the nest of his httle dame, 
Over the mountainside or mead, 

Robert of Lincoln is telling his name : 
^^Bob-o'-link, bob-o^-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Snug and safe is this nest of ours, 
Hidden among the summer flowers, 
Chee, chee, chee ! '^ 

3. Robert of Lincoln is gayly dressed, 

Wearing a bright, black wedding-coat; 
White are his shoulders, and white his 
crest, 
Hear him call in his merry note, 
^^Bob-oMink, bob-oMink, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Look what a nice new coat is mine; 
Sure, there was never a bird so fine. 
Chee, chee, chee!^^ 
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3. Robert of Lincoln's Quaker wife, 

Pretty and quiet, with plain brown 
wings, 
Passing at home a patient life. 

Broods in the grass while her husband 
sings: 
^^Bob-oMink, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Brood, kind creature; you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 
Chee, chee, chee ! ^' 

4. Six white eggs on a bed of hay. 

Flecked with purple, a pretty sight. 
There, as the mother sits all day, 
Robert is singing with all his might 
"Bob-o'-link, bob-oMink, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Nice good wife that never goes out, 
Keeping house while I frohc about. 
Chee, chee, chee ! '^ 

6. Soon as the little ones chip the shell. 
Six wide mouths are open for food; 
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Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
Gathering seeds for the hungry brood. 

^^Bob-o^-link, bob-o'-link, 

Spink, spank, spink; 
This new life is likely to be 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 

Chee, chee, chee ! ^^ 

6. Summer wanes; the children are grown; 
Fun and frolic no more he knows, 
Robert of Lincoln^s a humdrum crone; 
Off he flies, and we sing as he goes: 
^^Bob-o^-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
Robert of Lincoln, come back again. 
Chee, chee, cheel^^ 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 



A ^^mead^^ is a meadow. 
^^ Flecked" means spotted. 
/^Bestir" means to stir about. 
^^ Humdrum" means dull, stupid. 
A '^ crone" is an old woman or man. 
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complexion 6'qual right' If 

The Fox and the Crow 

1. A crow, having stolen a piece of cheese, 
held it firmly in her beak and perched in a 

tree. A fox, who was very 
hungry, took the follow- 
ing means to get the 
^iorow cheese for himself. 

2. ^^ How handsome is the crow ! '^ he ex- 
claimed. ^^How beautiful is her shape and 
how fair her complexion! Oh, if her voice 
were only equal to her beauty, she 
might rightly be called the 
queen of birds ! ^^ 

3. This he said in a soft voice. The 
crow, anxious to show that her voice 
was equal to her other charms, set up 
a loud caw, and dropped the cheese. 

4. The fox caught it as it fell. 
''My good crow," said he, ''your ThefoT^^it 
voice is all right, but your wit is wanting." 





Beware of flatterers. 
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I Con nect'i cut Ha waf i board 

con ven'ience ta'rd sfirf' bath ing 

Hawaiian po'i pet'ted 

p6 ta'to^ II gallop patchVork 

Hawaiian Children 
I 

1. To the boy or girl who has always lived 
on the island of Hawaii, the world inust seem 
rather small. The island is only about as 
large as Connecticut, while the nearest main- 
land is thousands ot miles away. 

2. Yet the people care little how large or 
how small their island is. They love it dearly ; 
for it is their home, and a beautiful one it is. 

3. In many ways the Hawaiian children 
are the happiest in the world. This is not 
because more is done to make them enjoy 
themselves. It is because they make the best 
of everything and are contented with what 
they have. 

4. Hawaiian children are pretty, in spite of 
their dark, shiny skin. They have beautiful 
brown eyes, curly hair, and merry mouths. 
Their teeth are white and even. 
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The country is so warm that the children 
wear httle clothing or none at all. This is a 
great convenience for swimming or playing 
in the water, as it saves the trouble of dress- 
ing and undressing again half a dozen times a 
day. 

5. Many beautiful flowers are found on the 
island of Hawaii, and the people are very fond 
of them. Men wear them in their hats. 
Women and girls wear them in their hair, 
changing them as soon as they become the 
least bit withered. They fasten long chains 
of blossoms or ferns about the waist, or 
hang them from one shoulder. These chains 
look very pretty over 
the bright-colored dresses, 
making the people look as 
if they were always dressed 
for a picnic or holiday ( 
feast. 

6. Every house is sur- 
rounded by a garden full 
of flowers of many kinds. 
The houses are covered with trailing vines, so 




Hawaiian children 
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that, together with the gardens, they are like 
fairy bowers. 

7. What do the Kttle Hawaiians hke to eat? 
They eat sweet potatoes and the native fruits, 
but their favorite dish is poi. ' Poi is made of 
the roots of a plant called taro, which is a 
kind of lily. At dinner time a large dish of 
poi is placed on the floor, and all the mem- 
bers of the family sit about it, dipping their 
fingers into the dish. 

8. The Hawaiians are fond of fish also. 

They eat these raw, taking bites from the 

head end first. Seaweed, also, is used for 

food. 

II 

9. The great amusements of the Hawaiians 
are swimming, boating, and riding horseback. 
They often ride in companies of from fifteen to 
twenty, always at a gallop, so that it looks as 
if they were racing. 

10. The Hawaiians are used to being in and 
on the water from babyhood. Surf-bathing 
is a favorite sport. The boys go into the 
water with smoothly polished boards, from six 
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to nine feet long. Carrying these boards 
under their arms, the boys wade or swim out 
into the breakers. Then they dive, and are 
not seen again till their black heads come up 
far from shore. 

11. When they meet a very high wave, they 
leap to its top, lying face downwards on the 
boards. As the waves roll in, the boys look 
as if they were sliding down hill. They are 
carried toward the shore as fast as a railroad 
train runs on land. When it would seem as 
if they must be dashed to pieces, they either 
wade quietly ashore or, sliding off their 
boards, dive under the surf and go out to sea 
again. 

12. Surf-boating is another sport. The surf- 
boat is long, deep, and narrow. It starts in 
on a huge wave, which carries it all the way 
to the shore if the boat is well managed ; if 
not, it sometimes swings around, or turns 
bottom upward. This does not frighten the 
Hawaiians, however; for, if their boat is up- 
set, they simply swim ashore. 

13. The children have few playthings, but 

14 
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they are fond of pets. Almost every child 
has a dog or a cat, which is petted, sung, and 
talked to, as dolls are "by the little girls in this 
country. 

14. All the children are sent to school eight 
months a year. They walk if they must, but, 
if it is possible, they swim. They learn to 
read and write, having just the same studies 
as the boys and girls in our schools. 

15. As for learning to work, there is not 
very much to be done. The girls learn to 
cook their few simple dishes. They make 
their own dresses and piece patchwork quilts. 
The boys do what little gardening there .is to 
be done, and learn how to raise and prepare 
the taro root from which poi is made. 



Write these words in pairs; as, withered, 
fresh : 

withered, dark, pretty, shallow, narrow, 
fair, low, smooth, high, cold, broad, fresh, 
ugly, deep, warm, rough. 

Make sentences telling what each of the 
following does; as, The river flows. 
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Then change each sentence so as to make 
it mean 'more than one; as, Rivers flow. 

river flag vine flower wave child 

waves blooms rolls trails learns flows 



pre'cious tor'rent :l^sh'i6n cobVeb 

pur sti'ing liil/'a by de ferr^d' leg'end 
demurred' flerfge'ling grist bid'den 

Work 

1. Sweet wind, fair wind, where have you 

been ? 
^^IVe been sweeping the cobwebs out of 

the sky; 
I've been grinding a grist in the mill 

hard by; 
IVe been laughing at work, while others 

sigh; 
Let those laugh who win!^' 

2. Sweet rain, soft rain, what are you doing ? 
^^Fm urging the corn to fill out its cells; 
Fm helping the lily to fashion its bells; 
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Fm swelling the torrent and brimming 
the wells; 
Is that worth pursuing ?'' 

3. Redbreast, redbreast, what have you done ? 
'' IVe been watching the nest where my 

fledgelings lie; 
IVe sung them to sleep with a lullaby; 
By and by I shall teach them to fly, 
Up and away, every one!^^ 

4. Honeybee, honeybee, where are you going? 
^^To fill my basket with precious pelf; 
To toil for my neighbor as well as myself; 
To find out the sweetest flower that 

grows, 
Be it a thistle or be it a rose — 
A secret worth the knowing!^' 

5. Wind and rain fulfilling His w^ord! 
Tell me was ever a legend heard 
Where the wind, commanded to blow, 

deferred ; 
Or the rain that was bidden to fall, de- 
murred ? 

MASY N. PRESCOTT 
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I k grg^a bk ac count' hlgh'w&y 
s6 ver^ em ploy'er v mig'er a bk 
Daffy down diriy sweat ma gi'cian 

II heg'i tat ed . in far'ther toirs6m<? 
con f ess^d' iv f id'dler ap prQv'al 

Little DafFy^owndiUy 
I 

1. Dafiydowndilly was so called because he 
was like a flower, and loved to do only what 
was agreeable, and took no delight in labor 
of any kind. 

2. But while Dafiydowndilly was yet a Httle 
boy, his mother sent him away from home 
and put him under the care of a very strict 
schoolmaster, who went by the name of Mr. 
Toil. Those who knew him best said that 
this Mr. Toil was a very good man and had 
done more good, both to children and grown 
people, than anybody else in the world. 

3. Yet Mr. Toil had a severe and ugly face, 
especially for such little boys or big men as 
were idle. His voice, too, was harsh. All 
his ways seemed very disagreeable to our 
friend Daflfydowndilly. 
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4. The whole day long the old schoolmaster 
sat at his desk overlooking the children, or 
stalked about the schoolroom 
with a birch rod in his hand. 
Unless a lad chose to attend to 
his book, he had no chance of 
^ enjoying a quiet moment. 

5 




me/ 



^^This will never do for 
said Daffydowndilly to 



himself when he had been at 
school about a week. ^^FU 
ruii away and try to find my 
At any rate, I shall never find 

anybody half so disagreeable as this old Mr. 

Toil!^^ 



Mr. Toil in the sGhoolroom 



dear mother. 
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6. So, the very next morning, off started 
poor Daffydowndilly. He had gone only a 
short distance, when he overtook a man who 
was trudging along the road. 

7. '^Good-morning, my fine lad,^' said the 
stranger, and his voice seemed hard and 
severe, but yet had a sort of kindness in it ; 
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" whence do you come so early and whither 
are you going?" 

8. Little Daflfydowndilly had never been 
known to tell a lie in all his life. Nor did he 
tell one now. He hesitated a moment or two^ 
but at last confessed that he had run away 
from school on account of his great dislike 
for Mr. Toil. 

9. '^ Oh^ very well^ my little friend ! " an- 
swered the stranger. ^^Then we will go 
together. I^ too, have had a good deal to do 
with Mr. Toil, and should be glad to find some 
place where he was never heard of." 

10. Our friend Daflfydowndilly would have 
been better pleased with some one of his own 
age, with whom he might have gathered 
flowers along the roadside, or have chased 
butterflies, or have done other things to make 
the journey pleasant. But he agreed to go 
with the stranger, and they walked on to- 
gether. 

11. They had not gone far, when the road 
passed by a field where some haymakers were 
at work. Daflfydowndilly was delighted with 
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tlie sweet smell of the hay. He thought how 
much pleasanter it must be to make hay in 
the sunshine, under the blue sky, than to 
be shut up in a schoolroom with old Mr. Toil ; 
but while he was stopping to peep over the 
stone wall, he started back and caught hold 
of his companion's hand. 

12.^ ^^ Quick, quick ! '^ cried he. " Let us run 
away, or he will catch us ! '^ 

^' Who will catch us ? '^ asked the stranger. 

^^Mr. Toil, the old schoolmaster! '^ answered 
Daflfydowndilly. ^^ Don't you see him among 
the haymakers ? '' 

13. And Daffydowndilly pointed to an old 
man, who seemed to be the employer of the 
men at work there. He was busily at work 
in his shirt-sleeves. The drops of sweat stood 
upon his brow ; but he gave himself not a 
moment's rest, and kept crying out to the 
haymakers to make hay while the sun shone. 
Now, strange to say, this old farmer looked 
just like old Mr. Toil. 

14. ^^ Don't be afraid," said the stranger. 
" This is not Mr. Toil the schoolmaster, but a 
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brother of his. People say he is the more 
disagreeable man of the two. However, he 
won't trouble yon unless you become a laborer 
on the farm.^^ 

Yet little Daffydowndilly was very glad 
when they were out of sight of the old farmer, 
who looked so much like Mr. Toil. 

m 

15. Then they went on a little farther, and 
soon heard the sound of a drum and fife. 
Daffydowndilly begged his companion to 
hurry forward, that they might not miss see- 
ing the soldiers. 

16. So they made what haste they could, and 
soon met a company of soldiers, gayly dressed, 
with muskets on their shoulders. In front 
marched two drummers and two fifers, making 
such lively music that little Daffydowndilly 
would gladly have followed them to the end 
of the world. And if he were only a soldier, 
then, he said to himself, old Mr. Toil would 
never dare look him in the face. 

17. ^^ Forward, march ! ^' shouted a gruff 
voice- 
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Little Daffjrdowndilly started, in great dis- 
may. This voice which had spoken . to the 
soldiers sounded just like that which he had 




" Forward, march t " shouted a gmff Toioo. 

heard every day in Mr. ToiFs schoolroom, out 
of Mr. ToiFs own mouth. 

18. Turning his eyes to the captain of the 
company, what should he see but the very 
image of old Mr. Toil himself, in a fine uni- 
form, with a long sword, instead of a birch 
rod, in his hand. In spite of all this, he looked 
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quite as ugly and disagreeable as when he was 
hearing lessons in the schoolroom. 

19. "This is certainly old Mr. Toil/' said 
Dafiydowndilly in a trembling voice. "Let 
us run away/' 

" You are mistaken again, my little friend/' 
replied the stranger. "This is not Mr. Toil 
the schoolmaster, but a brother of his who 
has served in the army all his life. People 
say he's a very severe fellow, but you and I 
need not be afraid of him." 

20. "Well, well,'' said little Daflfydowndilly ; 
" but, if you please, sir, I don't want to see 
the soldiers any more.'' 

So the child and the stranger went on. 

IV 

21. By and by they came to a house by the 
roadside, where a number of peaple were 
making merry. Young men and rosy-cheeked 
girls were dancing to the sound of a fiddle. 
It was the pleasantest sight that Dafiydown- 
dilly had yet met with. 

22. "Oh, let us stop here," cried he to his 
companion; "for Mr. Toil will never dare 
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show his face where there is a fiddler, and 
where people are dancing and making merry. 
We shall be quite safe here ! ^^ 

23. But these last words died away upon 
Daflfydowndilly^s tongue. Happening to cast 
his eyes on the fiddler, whom should he see 
again but the likeness of Mr. Toil, holding 
a fiddle bow instead of a birch rod. Dafiy- 
downdilly even fancied that he nodded and 
winked at him, and made signs for him to 
join in the dance. 

24. ^^Oh, dear me!^' whispered he, 
turning pale ; ^^ it seems as if there 
was nobody but Mr. Toil in the 
world. Who could have thought 
of his playing on a fiddle ? ^' 

25. ^^This is not your old school- 
master,^' said the stranger, ^^ but an- 
other brother of his, who is a fid- 
dler. He is ashamed of his family, 

and generally calls himself Mr. Pleasure. But 
his real name is Toil, and those who have 
known him best think him still more dis- 
agreeable than his brother.^' 




Mr. Pleasure 
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^' Let us go a little farther/^ said Dafiydown- 
diUy. ''I don't like the looks of this fiddler 
at all/' 

26. Well, thus the stranger and little Dafl^- 
downdilly went wandering along the highway, 
and in shady lanes and. through pleasant 
villages. 

27. Wherever they went, there was the 
image of old Mr. Toil. He stood like a scare- 
crow in the cornfields. If they entered a 
house, he sat in the parlor. If they peeped 
into the kitchen, he was there. He made 
himself at home in every cottage, and stole, in 
one shape or another, into the finest houses. 
Everywhere there was sure to be one of 
the old schoolmaster's many hard-working 
brothers. 

V 

28. Little Daffydowndilly was almost tired 
to death, when he saw some people lying in a 
shady place by the side of the road. The 
poor child begged his companion that they 
might sit down there and take some rest. 

29. "Old Mr. Toil wiU never come here/' 
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said he^ '^for he hates to see people taking 
their ease/' 

But, even while he spoke, Dafiydowndilly^s 
eyes fell upon a person who seemed the laziest 
of all those lazy people who had lain down to 
sleep in the shade. Who should it be again 
but the very image of Mr. Toil ! 

30. ^^ There is a large family of these Toils/' 
said the stranger. ^^This is another of the 
old schoolmaster's brothers, who has very idle 
habits and goes by the name of Mr. Do Noth- 
ing. He pretends to lead an easy life, but is 
really the most miserable fellow in the family/^ 

31. '^Oh, take me back! take me back!'^ 
cried poor httle Daffydowndilly, bursting into 
tears. ^^ If there is nothing but Toil all over 
the world, I may just as well go back to the 
schoolhouse ! ^' 

32. ^^ There it is — ^there is the schoolhouse/' 
said the stranger; for though he and little 
Daffydowndilly had taken a great many steps, 
they had traveled in a circle instead of a 
straight line. "Come, we will go back to 
school together/' 



38. There was something in his companion's 
voice that little Dafiydowndilly now remem- 
bered ; and it is . strange that he had not 
remembered it sooner. Looking up into his 
face, there again was the likeness of old Mr. 
Toil. The poor child had been in company 
with Toil all day, even while he was doing his 
best to run away from him. 

34. Some people, who have heard little Daflfy- 
downdilly^s story, believe, that old Mr. Toil 
was a magician and that he could change 
himself into any shape. 

Be this as it may, little Dafiydowndilly had 
learned a good lesson, and from that time 
forward he worked at his task, because he 
knew that work is no more toilsome than 
sport or idleness. 

35. And when he knew Mr. Toil better, he 
began to think that his ways were not so very 
disagreeable, and that his smile of approval 
made his face almost as pleasant as even that 
of Daffydowndilly's mother. 



NATHANIEL HAWTHOBNE 
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Natlian'IglHat(;U6rne 
cdmTort a bly 



pas'tlm^ 
pub'lished 



Nathaniel Hawthorne 



1. You have read the story of Dafiydown- 
dilly. Now I will tell you something about 

the man who 
wrote it. 

2. His name was 
Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. He was 
born one Fourth 
of July nearly a 
hundred years ago 
in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. 

3. Little Na- 

Hathanlel Hawthorne thauiel WaS foud of 

all outdoor sports, and I am afraid he did not 
care at first for school or study. But one 
day in playing ball he was hurt. He was 
lame for a long while, so that he could not 
play with the other boys. It was then that 
he took to reading as a pastime. 
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4. When he was seventeen years old, he 
entered college. He was in the class with 
the poet Longfellow, and two or three other 
men who afterwards became famous. 

5. After he left college he went back to 
his home in Salem, and began to write. Peo- 
ple did not care for his books at first, and it 
was not always easy for him to make money , 
enough to live comfortably. 

6. But after a time he became better 
known, and now many people think that he 
is the greatest of all our American writers. 

7. Mr. Hawthorne, like Mr. Longfellow, 
loved children, and he wrote several books 
for them. One of these, called '' The Wonder 
Book,^^ was written for his own children. It 
is made up of old Greek fairy stories, and 
after it was published many children wrote to 
Mr. Hawthorne asking him for another story 
book. That is how he came to write *^ Tan- 
gle wood Tales ^' and other books for them. 



Copy these sentences and fill in the blanks 
from memory : 

16 



— wrote the story of 

Daflfydowjidilly. 

Hawthorne was born in 

His birthday was on the 

He wrote for his children. 

The children begged him to write another 
book for them, and he wrote 



Whene'er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene'er is spoken a noble thought, 

Our hearts in glad surprise 

To higher levels rise. 



LONGFELLOW 



Farewell Advice 

1. Farewell, dear child, I have no song to give 

thee. 
No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray ; 
But ere we part one lesson I would leave thee. 
For every day. 

2. Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be 

clever. 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long ; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song. 



CHARLES KIN08LET 
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Words in Third Reader 

This list of tlie more difficult words in this reader will be useful for 
review exercises in enunciation, pronunciation, spelling, and laYiguage 
work. 



abed' 


Ar'bor Day 


bftb'o link 


Ghris'topher 


Ac count' 


a shamed' 


b6d'y g'Z^ard 


(fer) 


Adjida^'- 


At a Mn'ta 


b6n'n6t ' 


C6 Itim'btis 


mo 


fit ta^k' 


Bos'ton . 


Cir'g^ 


a d6pt' 


fit t^mpV 


boy'hdbd 


gir'ctis 


M v&n'ttve 


&t tend' 


bra.m'bk 


clfev'er 


M ver tig^' 




bra-id^n'y 


cloud'j^ 


J:'6 Itis 


bftn'quSt 


Bra zil' 


coast 


ftffgc'tion 


bar'gain 


bristle 


c6b'w6b 


(shtin) (gSn) 


(bris'sl) 


c6ri6g^ 


a gree' 


b6c kon 


biir'd6c?k 


com'f ort a- 


a gre^'a bk 


berio^s 


busli'3^ 


h\f 


kiij 


B6n' ja nnn 


bus'll^ 


c6m'm6n 


&\ low' 


Frftnk'lin 


(biz) 


c6m pto'ion 


a loud' 


B6n'j^' 




(yto) 


A mfer'i ca 


be stir' 




com'pa n;^ 


a ii6m'6 nS 


hVgf c\e 


ca'di 


complexion 


an5ii' 


bid'd^n 


caZm 


(c6m pl6k'- 


ftnt'ler 


birch 


Cam'britf^g^ 


shtin) 


an'vil 


birth'day 


cftm'61 


c6m'pound 


anxious 


bleak 


ca nftl' 


cSm'rid^ 


(ftnk'slitis' 


) blefl^t 


cAr^'ful 1^ 


c6n f 6s5' 


&p pear'ang6 


' board 


cli*ef 


C6n ngdi'i- 


&p prgv'al 


boast' er 


choir (kwir) 


ctit 



cOnven'ience 
(yens) 

c5ii ven'ient 
(yent) 

c6r'al 

c6t't(?n 

cough (c6f) 

coun'tSr- 
pan^ 

course 

cr&g'gf 

crea'tnve 

crfest 

crisp'j^ 

ctid'dl^ 

cupboard 

(ctib'berd) 
cu'ri 6>ttS 
cAr'tain 
cAi-t'sii^d 



down dmf 
dal<9 
dan'gSr 
dftp'pl^-gray 
dark'ngss 



d6 cl&r^' 
dSfeat'Sd 
defend' 
dS iQrred' 

dsric&t^ 

dS%7it'ful 

dS mtrred' 

d^rVish 

d6§'6rt 

dS spig^d' 

dS ter'min^ 

di'a m6nd 

differ 

different 

dik^ 

di rSc'tion 

(shtin) 
dirt'j^ 
discov'er 
dis cftss' 
dis gra§^' 
dis mount' 
dls'tang^ 
divide' 
d6n'k^ 
d^ti'bM 
d6v<? 
drftg^^d 
drift'Sd 
drii; 



dr6n^ 
dti^k'ling 
dtist'5^ 
dwarf 

ea'gle 
earn 
ea^'ilf 
east 

effort (fArt) 
61'^ phant 
(fant) 
6m ploy'er 
6n chant'ed 
6n chant'rSss 
England 

(in'gland) 
English 

(in'glish) 
e'qual 
6s cap^' 
^u'rop^ 
E vftn'ge lin^ 
e'vil 
6? ict'lj^ 
excepting 
(6ks6pt'ing) 
excited 

(6k sit'6d) 
6x cus^' 



8x trem^'lj^ 
6? tdt'6d 



fa/th'ful Ij^ 

fftm'ilj^ 

fa'm(?tis 

far'tiigr 

fftsh'^on 

fe^'bb 

fid'dlgr 

f^erg^. 

fig'tir^ 

Mx 

fl66?g^'ling 

fled; 

forg^ 

f 6r'tu nat^ 

fdr'tun^ 

ibught 

iour'teen 

frail 

Frang^ 

fr6sh'n6ss 

fu'tur^ 



gftl'lop 
gat^z^ 



gS 5g'ri phy 


hearth 


in'nd gent 


T.in'c6Zn 


(f^) Udge 


in'stant 


lin'nSt- , 


gS ra'ni ftm 


H6ii'r5^ 


in tend' 


loud'l^ 


Ger'ma nf 


Wadg'worth i^'land 


Lu'Qf 


gi'ant 


(wiirth^ 


)It'al5^ 


mrkhj 


glan§<^ 


L6ng'. 






glit'ter 


mitm 


; 


ma ghin^' 


gloom 'j^ 


Her'cu le§ 


ja^k'st 


magician 


gdbd-tgm'- 


herd 


Jam^s'town 


(ma gish'an) 


p6r^d 


hfer'ring 


jew'6l 


MaAn go- 


grac^ 


h6§'i tat^ 


(ju) 


tay'&ee 


graz^ 


Hi a wa'tha 


jotr'nef 


maid'en 


Gre^g^ 


hid'dm 


jmQe 


m&n' age 


gre^d'i 1;^ 


high'wsiy 




ma'pl<? 


griet 


Hip p6m'e- 




mark 


grist 


neg 


Wtf did 


marks'man 


gro^p 


Httl'land 


kind'lj^ 


marsh 'ma r^ 


giilb 


A5n'68 tf 


Mng'dom 


mar'v6l(?tis 


guide 


hbn'or 


Jkneel 


May'fLow 6r 




ho^ok 


Mlt 


mead 






knive^ 


m6r' chant 


Mp'pilj^ 


Ia'g<55 




m6r'9j^ 


har'bor 


im me'di- 


lad'm 


mid'ilb 


harm'lfess 


at^lj^ 


lan'guftg^ 


mi§'6r a bl^ 


harvest 


impgr'ti- 


laugh'ter 


mis f 6r'ttin^ 


h&s'ten 


nent 


Gaf) 


niist'3^ 


ha^ch'gt 


im p6r'tant 


Ifeod'^n 


mois'tur^ 


Ha wai'i 


in'dian 


le«d'6r 


m5n'st6r 


Hawaiian 


infer' 


leaflet 


m6p<9 


(Hawi'yaii)liif6rr^' 


iSg'Snd 


mtid'dj^ 
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NatMn'ig] 
Ha'w;'th6rn^ 
neigh 
n6s71ing 
nigh 

No ko'mls 
north'em 
nSs'tril 
nbtch 

ntirs'er f 



6bj6ct' 

or'chard 
6'ri 6b 
5s'tricli 



pM'dl^ 
p^r'rot 
pas'tiin^ 
pAteh'work 
(wArk) 



pa'tient 

(shent) 
pe^ 
pe^r 
pgn'nj^ 
percli 
pgt'ted 
pi'rate 
pifch'er 
pleas'ur^ 
(pl6zh) 
pli^^t 
plow'boy 
pltt(?k 

Po ca hbn'tas 
p6ck'6t 
po'St 
po'i 

pSrifics 
p6l'l6n 
pSl'j^p 
p6p'lar 
p6 ta't6^§ 

Powhatan' 
prai'rk 
pimg^ 
precious 

(prSsh'us) 
prfig'ent If 



pret'tilj^ 

(prit) 
prey 
pri(?k 
pring^ 
prin'gSss 
pii§'(?n 
pri§'(?n 6r 
procession 

(pro sfesh'- 
tin) 
pro p6§^' 
ptib'lish 
pud' ding 
pul'pit 
ptimp'kin 
pftn'isli 
piir sue' 

quail 

Quak'gr 

quar'rSl- 

s6m(? 
quay (ke) 
qufes'tion 

(chtin) 
quiv'^r 

rftg'gSd 
r&s'cal 



reach 

rea'^on 

rgg'iilar 

rem'de^ 

rS p6§^' 

rSs'cu^ 

re §ist' 

r^ sp6ct' 

rS treat'Sd 

right'lf 

r5b'ber 

r6^'bti<?k 

rd&k 

root'lSt 

ru'bi^ 

riffled 

rlish'^ 

rtis'^ling 

salt 

s&v'kge 

s6c'6nd 

seize 

s6r'm6n 

s6rv'ant 

86rv^ 

s6t'tl6r 

s6v'6r al 

sS vere' 

sew (so) 
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s6x't6n 

shel'ter 

shgp'Agrd 

shiv'er 

shbcked 

sho'wrdSr 
silk'm 

sim'pl^ 
sin'ew f 

(u) 
sin'gl^ 

six'ty 

sky' lark 

sleigh 

sl6n'd6r 

smith'5^ 

snip<9 

Soan g^ ta'- 

ha 

so'fa 

sown 

sp&v'row 

special 

(spgsh'al) 

spiu'dk 

spit^'ful 

8p6t't6d 



squalZ 
squir'rfel 
stol'^n 
st6rk 
stram'er 
strSngth 
strftg'gl^ 
sftb'jSct 
stilk'^ 
8fiii'b5ii n6t 
siip'per 
sftp ply' 
sArf battl- 
ing 
sftr round' 
sfis pSct' 
8w6at 
swift' nfess 
swting 

ta'ro 
tmight 
tea§e 
tSr'ror 
Th^nks'giv- 
ing 
thieve^ 
thou'§and 
thrSat 



tir^'som^ 

toil'som^ 

t5r'rent 

troop 

trtt6?g^ 

trtin'db 

trtist 

tti^k 

ttift 

ttim'bl^ 

tw6lv0 

twig 

twit'ter 

iim brfel'la 
tin c6m'fort- 
abl^ 
tin ea^'f 
tin fold' 
u'ni f 6rm 
tin'ion (ytin) 
tip'ri^^t 
Arg^ 

vftn'ish 
v& li'S t^ 
vgl'vgt 
vic'tini 
vil'lig^ 



Vtr^n'ii 
vig'it or 
voy'ig<? 

wad'dk 
wa'g6§ 
wfig'on er 
wal'ntit 
war'bler 
wa'ry^ 
we^ 
wharf 
whfeth'er 
whip'ping 
whis'd^ 
whiz 
wid'ot^; 
wil'lot/; 
witeh 

wdbd'p6<?k6r 
wdbVcomh er 
wdbl'Sn 
wor'ship 
(wlir) 
wr&p'p(^T 
wrbng 
wr&iight 

youth 



Phonic Chart 



& as in hate 
t, as in senate 
& as in hat 
has in far 
a as in all 
a as in ask 
k as in c&re 
e as vnmQ 
^asin believe 



Vowels 

6 as in m6t 
e as in her 
i as in pine 
t as in idea 
las in pin 
1 as in sir 
6 as in note 
6 as in viftlet 
6 a5 in n6t 
u as ^?^ tube 

Equivalents 



u as in picture 

il as in ttib 

u as in pull 

ii as in fdr 

u as in rude 

oi, oy as in oil, toy 

ou, ow as in out, now 

00 as in moon 

^ as in iifot 



a=5 as ^72. what 

• • 

e=a as in th§y 
e=k as ill there 
i=e OS w police 



i=e as in bird 6=a as in hdrse 
o=o5 as in do 6=il as ^7^ son 
o=db 01* \i as in y=i as m fly- 
woman j^=i as in h^mn 



c as in call 
g as in gent 
ch as m chase 
€h OS m chorus 
gh a« ^ ghaise 



Consonants 

g as in get 
g as in gem 
8 as in same 
§ as ^n hag 
th as in thin 



th as in this 
U (=ng) as in ink 
X (=ks) as in vex 
5 (=gs) as me jist 
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